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1989Yermont Life Wall Calendar 


Step into the spectacular countryside, back roads and 
quiet places in our 1989 Vermont Life Wall Calendar. 
Vermont’s best photographers record their favorite 
hideaways and sweeping panoramas for your enjoyment. 
And the 1989 calendar is newly redesigned with larger 
photographs and a fresh new calendar page. Still printed 
on heavy paper, then specially bound so it lies fiat against 
the wali. Our mailing box makes it easy to give this 
thoughtful gift to friends and family who are far away. 

8x10 1 / 2j $5.95,WC9010 







^TO ORDER, CALL 802-1 

or use the bandy Order Form between pages 8 and 9. 


Vermont” 



Vermont 
Balsam Wreath 

From the Northeast Kingdom 
ofVermont, our fuli and fragrant 
balsam wreath. Decorated with 
natural pine cones and red holly 
berries, then trimmed with a bright 
red Christmas bow. A Vermont 
tradition you’11 send near and far. 

Shipped after November 1 for 
freshness. $24.95, VBW400 


1989 Vermont Life Engagement Book 

Enjoy your window to Vermont. 

Our 1989 Vermont Life Engagement 
Book displays 55 colorful photo- 
graphs of appealing moments in the 
passage of the Vermont year. Wire 
bound so it lies fiat on your desk or 
countertop, our Engagement Book 
lets you organize your week thought- 
fully. A useful and distinctive gift that 
comes in its own mailing box. 


5 3 /4x8 1 /4, $6.95, EB9011 
















“As spacious and crisp as a 
Green Mountain vieuf.’ 

Yalley News 


“So lyrical and sagacious, 
so evocative and humorous, 
and so risually alluring .. 

Booklist 


THE YERMONT EXPERIENCE 


In Words and Photographs 

Edited by Susan Bartlett Weber 
Introduction by Tom Slayton 
Photographs by Yermont Life 


Contributors 


Our marvelous new book is a gathering of Yermont Life’s best color photography 
illustrating the Yermont insights of authors like Robert Frost, Noel Perrin, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, George Aiken, David Budbill, Ellen Bryant Voigt and many morę. 
There are nearly 100 color photos, many in full-page and two-page displays. 

You’ll take a journey through time and experience the rewards of knowing Yer- 
mont’s land and people. A book of lasting beauty and a gift you’ll be proud and happy 
to give. 

Susan Bartlett Weber is managing editor of the Yermont Historical Society’s publi- 
cations. Tom Slayton is editor oi Yermont Life magazine. 

103/4x103/4, illus., cloth, $29.95 TYE030. 



Vermont Life Christmas Cards c 

Send your warm holiday greetings on Yermont Life Christmas Cards. 
Choose from four beautiful photographic images packed in boxes of 8 with 
envelopes. Ail include the message “Season’s Greetings” inside, and show 
better than words can tell the special beauty of Christmas in Yermont. 

A. Killington, Jerry LeBlond C. Sleigh Ride, South Woodstock, George 

7/2x43/4, CCD 427, $5.95 F. Neary 7/2x43/4, CCD 428, $5.95 

B. Horses in the Snów, Jon Gilbert Fox D. Strafford Town House, Jon Gilbert Fox 

7/2x43/4, CCD 426, $5.95 7/2x43/4, CCD 425, $5.95 
















A New Gift of Travel 




TRAVEL VERMONT: 

The Best of the Green Mountain State 

by Andrew L. Nemethy 

Our new guide provides all the information 
you’ll need to plan a fulfllling and relaxing visit 
to Vermont. Start your adventure at Lakę 
Champlain, at CameLs Hump or in the North¬ 
east Kingdom. Visit the Bennington Museum or 
the Billings Farm in Woodstock. Sixteen tours 
by region, each with a well-planned route, 
comprehensive information about things to do 
and see, tips on places to stop and linger, plus 
plenty of insights ffom a well-traveled Ver- 
monter. T)ravel Vermont is profusely illus- 
trated with color photos of places worth seeing 
in Vermont. There are excellent maps and 
special hiking, bicycle touring and water- 
sports guides. 

Andrew Nemethy’s colorful travel articles 
have appeared in many newspapers and maga- 
zines including VermontLife. He lives in 
Adamant, Vermont. 

8 l /2xll, paper, 136 pp., illus., $11.95, TRY031 






















Finding Yermont 

by Tom Slayton 

“Genuinely helpful to visitors 
and a thoroughly satisfying 
assessmentfor Ventionters” 

Rutland Herald 

Our compact guide to the people, 
land and history that make Vermont dis- 
tinctive. Tom Slayton, editor oiVermont 
Life Magazine, introduces you to Lakę 
Champlain, Robert Frost, the Green 
Mountains, fali foliage and much morę. 
Plus nine tours with maps and plenty of 
colorful photography. An entertaining 
and useful gift. 

6x6, illus., paper, $7.95, FVT024 


The Vermont Road Atlas 

by Northern Cartographic 

With detail unparalleled 
in this century, this road 
atlas shows you back roads, 
historie sites, camping 
areas, fishing and hunting 
spots, ski trails, hiking trails 
— in short, any place you 
need to find in Yermont. 

9x12,96 pp., paper, 
$9.95,VRA354 






Day Hiker’s Guide to Vermont and 
Guide Book of the LongTrail 

by the Green Mountain Club 

Your handy guides to Yermont’s countless beautiful 
walks and hikes by the recognized authority, the 
76-year-old Green Mountain Club. Topographic maps 
are folded right in. Perfect gift for walkers and hikers. 

2 books, paper, maps, 3 1 /2x6 1 /4. $15.95, DHG374 


/to ORDER, CALL 802-828-3241 

or use the handy Order Form between pages 8 and 9. 


Vermont Life’s Guide to Fali Foliage 

by Gale Ławrence. Illus. by Adelaide Murphy 

Our pocket-sized companion to the most 
common and colorful trees of New England in 
autumn plus fali foliage tours and maps. Perfect 
Christmas stocking stufifer. 

4V4x 6, 64 pp., paper, $3.95, GFF006 



















Four original woodcutsfrom Sabra Field 




Summer Sky 


Winter Lights 


Autumn Sunset 


Vermont Mountain Quartet 

Capture the essence of the 
Vermont moment with these 
original woodcut prints by Sabra 
Field, one of our most celebrated 
artists. Using a Fine art press, glow- 
ing inks are transferred ffom hand- 
cut blocks to penetrate the special 
mulberry paper. Each uniąue print 
is hand signed by the artist. Each 
woodcut is 15"x21". 


Summer Sky 
Autumn Sunset 
Winter Lights 
Spring Corn 
Complete Set 


Framed Unframed 
VMA411 VMA401 
VMB412 VMB402 
VMC413 VMC403 
VMD4l4 VMD404 
VMQ415 VMQ405 


Unframed woodcuts $100 each 
$400 the set 

Framed woodcuts $150 each 
$600 the set 


Spring Corn 

























Gathering Christmas Berries 
A painting by Lee Hull 



Yermont Favorites GiftTote 



Our collection of Vermont favorites gathered 
together in a handcrafted canvas totebag. The bag 
is colorfast, water repellent, heavy cotton canvas 
that will be useful long after its contents are gone. 
Contents: 

■ Vermont Life’s classic 1989 wali calendar 

■ 9-ounce tin ofVermont Upcountry 
Cocoa — full-bodied winter drink 

■ classic Yermont mapie candies 

■ sugar and spice cookie mix and cutter 

■ Rathdowney’s marvelous Christmas 
balsam-herb mixture 

■ a colorful copy oiVermontLife Magazine 
Know someone special who will miss their 
Christmas in Yermont this year? Send 
them this exclusive Vermont Life selection. 
Totebag with Yermont Favorites, 12xl4 1 /2, 

$49.50, GTP418. 

Totebag only, $34.00, GTE408 


Yermont folk artist Lee Hull 
recalls the autumn days when 
he and his family gathered 
berries for Christmas wreaths 
they madę as the holidays 
approached. Happy days, 
companionship, warm sun and 
crisp autumn breezes. This 
reproduction of HulLs enchant* 
ing work is a limited edition 
of just 400, numbered and 
signed by the artist and 
printed by Meriden-Stinehour 
Press. Madę available from the 
Yermont Folklife Center. A 
marvelous gift. 

24 5 /sx35, shipped in a tubę, 
$65.00, GCB407 




















YkrmontLife 


M A G A Z I N E 


Dear Yermont Life Friend, 

We've gathered a new and varied selection of 
holiday gifts from Vermont, including calendars, 
books, clothing and crafts. You*ll avoid shopping 
lines and last minutę decisions when you select gifts 
from Yermont Life . 

Choose the 1989 Yermont Life Wall Calendar — 
newly re-designed this year with larger photos and 
a fresh calendar page. It's still a favorite way to 
enjoy Green Mountain views all year long. 

Give our new book, Trave1 Yermont : The Best of 
the Green Mountain State . For family and friends who 
are far away, nothing could be a better invitation for 
a vacation in Yermont. With so many photos and ideas 
for things to do and see, your gift will be used and 
appreciated for years to come. 

Or send Yermont Life Christmas Cards , new this 
year. A distinctive way to express your holiday 
greetings with a Vermont accent. 

For these and all the gifts described in this 
catalog, cali us at 802-828-3241 or use this handy 
order form. As always, your satisfaction is 100% 
guaranteed. 


Warmest good wishes. 



P.S. Of course, a gift subscription to Yermont Life 
Magazine is the most popular gift of all. Just 
$9.00 for a fuli year of Yermont Life in rich color. 



61 Elm Street • Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
802-828-3241 
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VkrmOntLife 61 Elm Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, Tel. (802) 828-3241 
















(To ORDER, CALL 802-828-3241 

or use the bandy Order Form between pages 8 and 9. 




Vermont Sweatshirt 

An evening in Vermont com- 
plete with Holsteins and the 
shining stars. Woody Jackson’s 
colorful design on a quality poly- 
ester and cotton blend sweatshirt. 


Adult $24.95 
Smali SSAWHS 
Medium SSAWHM 
Large SSAWHL 
X Large SSAWHX 




Vermont Polo Shirt 

A cotton polo in teal, 
tastefully embellished 
with Vermont’s best- 
loved cow. Moo-ve over, 
alligator. Designed by 
Woody Jackson. 

Adult $24.95 
Smali PSATLS 
Medium PSATLM 
Large PSATLL 
X Large PSATLX 


□ 



GraftonVillage 
Cheddar Cheese 


A premium cheddar 
madę fforn a historie 
Vermont formula. 
Rich, zesty flavor, 
creamy texture and 
finish. Aged no less 
than one year, this is 
a cheddar madę to 
give for the holidays. 
We offer 2 lbs. of 
classic Vermont 
cheddar and 2 lbs. of 
sagę cheddar. A deli- 
cious, thoughtful gift. 

4 lbs., $24.95, 
GYC409 


Prfnlum Wnuom 

CHEDDAR 


c 

' 1 ^*' 

SAGĘ 




















Vermont Life Address Book 

Our own address book 
inspired by the Vermont 
countryside. Features include: 

■ Tab-indexed dividers 

■ VermontLife' scolorphoto- 
graphy on each index page 

■ durable, water-resistant covers I 
A lasting gift, madę to be used for | 
manyyears. 5 5 /8x8V2, 

168 pp., illus, $10.95, YAB022 




VermontWoodcut 

Notecards 

Fresh, crisp Vermont 
woodcuts by Sabra Field, 
one of Vermont’s most 
celebrated artists. Six 
colorful illustrations on 
plain notecards with 
envelopes, packed 12 to 
a box. Buy several for 
friends and at least one 
foryourself. 4 3 /4x7 3 /s, 
$5.95, WNC008 



Mrs. Appleyard’s Family Kitchen 

by Louise Andrews Kent and Polly Kent Campion 

The most complete collection of delicious 
recipes from Mrs. Appleyard of Kents Corner, 
featured in Vermont Life for many years. 
Morę than 700 country recipes collected 
in this treasury of Vermont cooking. 

8 1 /4x 10 3 /4, 384 pp., illus., cloth, 
$14.95, AFK005 


- Mrs. Appleyard’s 

Family Kitchen 

V# Alhitmryof 
iirtnuni Cuiuilry Rrerftcs 


Louise A ndrews Kent 
Polly Kent Cumpion 


VermontApron 

One of Vermont’s most 
distinguished residents deco- 
rates this bright green apron 
designed by Woody Jackson. 
A perfect gift for anyone 
who loves to cook. 
$14.95, HOI388 



















A portfolio offourfine art reproductions 



Yermont Wood Engravings by Asa Cheffetz 


The moment we saw Asa Cheffetz’s Vermont 
engravings, we liked them. His hand and eye captured 
the spiritual renewai that comes from the Vermont 
countryside. In his quiet hills, serene waters and 
snowscapes, you will find a world apart, yet deeply 
familiar. Reproduced by The Stinehour Press and 
gathered in a handsome portfolio. Give each engrav- 
ing singly, or as a set. 


8 V 2 xll, four ffamable prints in a portfolio, 

$30.00 the set, YWE029 



There are many books about Yermont, but certainly this is 
the most popular of all. Entertaining reading and page after 
glorious page of colorful photography have madę Vermont: 
A Special World a genuine classic. 

10 3 /4x103/4, 168 pp., illus., cloth, $21.95, YSW002 


Vermont: A Special World 
by Ralph Nading Hill, 
Murray Hoyt, 
and Walter R. Hardjr. 


The VermontWeather Book 

by DavidM. Ludlum 

Vermont’s weather, the focus of endless fascination, 
is as completely explained and examined here as it 
is ever likely to be. Fascinating illustrations. Guaran- 
teed to satisfy the most dedicated weather maven. 

6x9, paper, illus., 300 pp., $12.95, WBL410 


/to ORDER, CALL 

or use the bandy Order Form between pages 8 and 9. 






























I. 


Vermont State Flag 

Our Vermont State flag is 
100% heavyweight nylon 
specially treated to withstand 
sun and Chemical deterioration. 
Strong, durable, and a beautiful 
addition to your home, lawn 
or garden. 

3x5', $49.95, FLG416 


Lakę Champlain: Key to Liberty 

by Ralph Nading Hill 


LAKĘ 

CHAMPLAIN 


The special Vermont Bicentennial Edition of 
the definitive book on Lakę Champlain from 
Indian settlement to the present by one of 
Vermont’s most insightful and popular historians. 

7x10, 296 pp., illus., $18.95, LCK018 


KEY TO LIBERTY 



Mischief in the Mountains 



by Ralpli \ading Hill 


Edited by Walter R Hard Jr. 
andJanet C. Greene, illus- 
trated byJane Clark Brown 




Our collection of strange 
tales from Vermont, including 
the all-time unforgettable 
“Deep Frozen Folk of Farmer 
Morse.” Entertaining, spine- 
tingling reading. 

5 3 /4x9 1 /4, 176 pp., illus., cloth, 
$7.95, MIM005 


\\av\\alm 

°AND 

\)aci\(0e 


TALES OF A 

Xemont\)(xtor 


by 



BEACH GONGER * 1 


VermontLife 
Magazine Binder 

Collecting 
VermontLife 
Magazine? Preserve 
your issues with this 
durable forest-green binder stamped in 
gold leaf. Each binder holds 8 issues. 

8V 2 x12,$9.50, MGB025 


Bag Balm and DuctTape 

Tales of a Vermont Doctor 
by Be ach Conger, M.D. 

One young man’s indoc- 
trination to the practice of 
medicine in a smali Vermont 
town. Dr. Conger is an 
internist in Windsor, 
Vermont, where he has 
been in private practice 
sińce 1977. 

5 1 / 2 x8 1 /4, cloth, available 
October, $16.95, BDT417 



















A Vermont Christmas 

Photographs by Richard W. Broum. Text byJay Parini 

The essence of Vermont and “what Christmas should 
be” are captured in Richard W. Brown’s stunning 
photographs of town and country life in winter. Jay 
Parini blends conversations, lorę, poetry, and anecdotes 
by writers expressing their feelings about Vermont. 

A marvelous Christmas gift, especially for anyone who 
can’t be in Vermont for the holidays. 

8 1 / 2 x 12 , 128 pp., available October, $29.95, AYC419 




Discovering 
Four-Leaf Clovers 

by Roberta P MacDonald and 

Four-Leaf Clover Collecting Cup 

designed by Charlotte Potok 

A gem of a book on how to find 
four-leaf clovers, plus a porcelain col¬ 
lecting cup to put them in. You will 
find spiritual refreshment in these 
green pages. Tom Slayton, our editor 
calls it, “a way to sample what’s 
meaningful in life? 




Book and cup, illus., $16.95, DFL420 


Goodbye High land Yankee: 

Stones of a North Country Boyhood 

by Scott E. Hastings, Jr. Illustrated by Michael McCurdy 


“The lireliest and 
most authentic New 
England memolr Tve 
come across inyears” 
Howard Frank Mosher 


A sweetheart of a book 
about growing up in Ver- 
mont in the ’20s and ’30s. 
We read it in one evening 
and wished there were 
morę. Michael McCurdy’s 
black & white illustrations 
are the icing on the cake. 

6 1 /4x9 1 /4, cloth, illus., 

166 pp. $17.95, GHY421 


Vermont for Every Season 

Our appreciation of the Vermont year in 
rich color. An intimate, often humorous, 
always warm portrait of Vermont by many of 
her finest writers and photographers, and a 
book worth owning for its beauty. 

9x12, lóO pp., illus., cloth, $30.00, YES001 


Gooclbye 
Highland Yankee 


V EH MONT 

for Kvery Season 



























/Jo ORDER, CALL 802-828-3241 

or use the bandy Order Form between pages 8 and 9. 



Ron Rood’s Vermont: A Naturę Guide 

Illus. by Reed A Prescott III 

Our readers know Ronald Rood, one of Vermont’s 
best known naturalists. Here, he escorts us on a 
dozen naturę trips in Vermont — to the top of Mt. 
Abraham, into the heart ofVictory Bog, and along the 
LongTrail. Marvelous illustrations complement this 
engaging book, useful for anyone interested in under* 
standing better the creatures and environment of 
Vermont. 

5 1 /2x8'/2, paper, 215 pp., illus., $10.95, RRY422 


Woody Jackson’s Cow and Cow Bear 

Vermont’s Holstein cow in two cuddly 
new hybrid forms. Woody Jackson’s design 
is crafted by the Vermont Teddy Bear 
Company. We hope that each one finds a 
happy, attentive home. The cow comes with 
a tag signed by Woody Jackson, a real 
collector’s item. 

Cow, 17x22, $99.00, WJC423 
Cow Bear, 12x14, $39.95, WJB424 



Cow 


Cow Bear 



VermontTie 

Vermont’s coat of arms 
is embroidered right into 
this navy tie. Polyester 
and silk blend. 

$14.95, YST373 























A Moose for Jessica 

by Pat A Wakefield with Laury Carrara 
Photos by Larry Carrara 

One October morning, a buli moose emerged from 
the Vermont woods and met Jessica, a short and 
pudgy Hereford cow. He stayed for 76 days to the 
wonder and delight of just 
about anyone who enjoys a 
good love story. A Moose for 
Jessica is the delightful, 
sweet story about a moose, 
a cow, a man and the unpre- 
dictability of love. 

8 / 2 x 11 , color illus., 64 pp., 
cloth, $12.95, MFJ395 



• ' 
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A 'loosc for Jessica 



Yermont Coat of Arms Pin 


Love Yermont? Show it 
by wearing our beauti- 
fully crafted pin of the 
State coat of arms. For 
lapel or asatie-tack. 
Enamel on brass with 
pin-tack back. A neat gift, 
exclusively from yer¬ 
mont Life. Actual size 
7/8" high. 

$8.95, YSP020 


Vermont Country Notecards 

by Suzanne LeGault 

A collection of five different illustrations 
in a world of naturę inspired by the shores of Lakę Champlain. 
Blank notecards, 10 to a box. Guaranteed to please. 


43/4x73/8, $4.95, YCN019 



Vermont Life Gift Certificate 

Can’t decide what to give? Why 
not present a Vermont Life Gift 
Certificate? We’ll send it in any 
amount you reąuest along with a 
gift card and copy of our Christmas 
catalog. Check off the special linę 
on our order form. 

GFT033 























Give the Best of Yermont 



Give the gift that shows your thoughtfulness all year — a gift 
subscription to VermontLife Magazine. It’s just $900. 

In the coming year, you’11 be giving a guide to some of Ver- 
mont’s most beautiful naturę areas, a profile of the resurgent 
moose, reviews of comfortable country inns and ideas for outings, delicious 
recipes, a scenie walking guide, and, as always, VermontLife's magnificent 
color photography in each issue. 

To give gift subscriptions, use the order form inside this catalog. We’ll send 
you a gift card so you can announce your gift. The first ^ j T 

issue will arrive shortly after Christmas. The pleasure yCITIlOIlt LAYZ 
will continue all year long, and that’s a guarantee. j ^ qq 


Vermont Life Magazine 
61 Elm Street 

Montpelier, Yermont 05602 


COVER PHOTO: 

Jericho by George A. Robinson 











FEATURES 


DEPARTMENTS 


\£rmontLife 


AUTUMN 1988 YOLUME XLIII NUMBER 1 


2 Walking Rediscovered: The simple pleasures of strolling in Vermont 
By Joyce Rogers Wolkomir, photographed by Paul O. Boisvert 

10 A Lesson from the Woods: Rupert’s Merck Forest and Farmland 
Center teaches respect for the land 

By Stephen R. Swinburne, photographed by Stephen R. Swinbume and Ted Levin 

16 Storm at Merck: A couple faces the elemental power of winter 
By Richard Ewald, lllustrated by Bert Dodson 

18 The Godmother Tree: In this excerpt from a book written for the 
Vermont Migrant Education Program, a farm girl finds her place 
By Ruth Wallace-Brodeur, illustrated by Edward Epstein 

24 The Stratton Arts Festival: It’s a fun introduction to Vermont arts and crafts 
By Nan Levinson, photographed by Hubert Schriebl 

32 Autumn's Archetypes: a scenie portfolio 

40 Travels with Andy: A writefs tour of Vermont 

By Andrew L. Nemethy, illustrated by feff Danziger 

44 The Rocks of St. Rocks: A family struggles to maintain a farming tradition 
By Beth Bates, photographed by Paul Ickovic and Carolyn Bates 

8 Green Mountain Post Boy 

26 Food: Frost-hardy and vitamin-filled, kale is a prize of autumn 
By Andrea Chesman, photographed by Becky Luigart-Stayner 
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By Joyce Rogers Wolkomir 


The 

Newfound 
Pleasures of 
Our Oldest 
Form of 
Locomotion 


I ~am walking along the Robert Frost naturę 
trail in Ripton when I hear a rustling in the 
leaves. Bending down, I find myself nose to 
nose with a chipmunk. 

She, too, has been walking through the 
woods — in her case, scurrying. But I am 
walking solely for pleasure. I want to exercise 
- my eyes and ears, as well as my legs, and 
see the shafts of September sun slanting through 
the trees. I want to see Vermont close up, at less 
than 65 mph. The chipmunk, on the other hand, 
is on a business trip. 

Her cheeks are stuffed with leaves, their ends 
protruding indecorously from her mouth. Flicking 
her taił, she breaks the spell and scampers across 
the leaves, down a hole. Seconds later, she pops 
back up, minus the mouthful, and races away. 
Back and forth she scurries, carrying leaves. She 
seems glad to have company, even if that com¬ 
pany is clearly lazy, carrying no leaves. 

But walking — this kind of walking — is not 
about accomplishing tasks, or about getting 
somewhere. It is about being somewhere. Specif- 
ically, it is about being in Vermont, the best way 
I know to get close to Holsteins in a meadow 
along a dirt road or to houses that cantilever over 
a river along a village back Street. As Henry David 
Thoreau wrote: "I think that I cannot preserve 
my health and spirits unless I spend four hours a 
day at least — and it is commonly morę than that 
— sauntering through the woods and over the 
hills and fields. 77 


Vermont is rediscovering Thoreau 7 s tonie. Inn- 
to-inn walks have sprung up around the State. 
Marked naturę trails now dot the countryside. 
Books, magazines and videos on walking are avail- 
able, often at your local generał storę. Increas- 
ingly, both Vermonters and visitors are treading 
the Green Mountains 7 back roads and forest paths. 

They are walking in groups or alone, slowly or 
briskly, in town or in the woods. They go 20 miles 
or one. They amble, hoof, pace, plod, sashay, 
stride or stroił. Walking is different from hiking, 
biking, and running. Free of rules, aerobic goals, 
metered distances, and fancy gear, walking offers 
maximum choices with minimum guilt. 

"I saw the ad for walking in Vermont in a New 
York newspaper, and I said, This is what I need 
in the worst way/ 77 says Graziella Ferguson, a 
Computer specialist who works on Wall Street. 
She is tramping along a back road near Craftsbury 
with nine other walkers from New Jersey, New 
York, Illinois, Connecticut, Texas, and Califor- 
nia. They are on one of the Craftsbury Center 7 s 
six-day Vermont Walking Tours. 

Organized walking programs in Vermont rangę 
in price from $46 for one night at an inn to $455 
for week-long excursions with meals and lodging. 

"We have miles of dirt roads in the Northeast 
Kingdom with virtually no traffic — it 7 s ideał for 
walking/ 7 says Russell Spring, who owns the 
Craftsbury Center, which offers outdoor activities 
from seulling to cross-country skiing. He orga¬ 
nized the walking tours only four years ago. Now 
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A break in 
stride in 
Irasburg on 
one of the 
Craftsbury 
Center's 
walks. 


they are among the center's most popular offer- 
ings. 

As Spring points out, just about anyone, any 
age, can walk. "And you don't have to watch 
where you put your feet," he adds, a basie differ- 
ence between walking and hiking. Walkers es- 
chew any trail that reąuires a machete, 
Schwarzenegger muscles, or constant scrutiny to 
avoid a misstep. Nor do walkers tote bed and 
board on their backs. They are burden-free. 

As Graziella Ferguson and her fellow walkers 
saunter along the Northeast KingdonTs back 
roads, several stop to pluck apples from a wild 
apple tree. One couple plops down in a meadow, 
turning faces to the sun. "You can't beat this," 
says the wife. Another walker snaps their picture. 

The views are knockouts. Cresting a hill, the 
walkers stand on the rim of a wide valley ringed 
with mountains. In the center, a farmer hays a 
field next to a pasture of grazing Holsteins. Beside 
the farmhouse, wash hangs on the linę. A grey cat 
sits beside the road. "This is so different from 
what Tm used to," says Texan Alonso Jasso. 
"When I left Houston, it was 95 degrees. This is 
so green, so cool." 

Walks can take many forms. One is social. "You 
start sharing things with people as you walk," 
says John Brodhead, director of the Craftsbury 
Center's walking tours. "You become close be- 
cause you're walking together." 

Walking is infectious. As the Craftsbury walk¬ 
ers pass a farmhouse, a woman working in the 
garden shouts across the yard: "Where are you 
going tomorrow? I want to join you." At another 
house, a man putting on storm Windows yells: 
"Do you have walks next week?" When the an- 
swer is yes, he replies: "I'm going to come along." 

Lunch is homemade pizza delivered to a 


meadow by a Craftsbury Center van. Tomorrow 
the group will walk to a tea room in East Crafts¬ 
bury for tea and scones. A walk to a gourmet 
restaurant in Greensboro for a farewell dinner 
caps the week. "This is very pleasant and very 
civilized," says Sheldon Dorfman, who lives and 
works in Manhattan. 

• 

In Bennington, city officials have designed an 
"Old Bennington Walking Tour" that takes you 
straight through the city, past 200-year-old 
homes, a Revolutionary War inn, and an 18th cen- 
tury burying ground. Walking map in hand, you 
can dawdle at the Old Bennington Country Storę, 
or at a modern boutiąue or art gallery. You may 
prefer to stride briskly from stop one, the Ben¬ 
nington Battle Monument, with the whole town 
spread out below you, to stop 43, a salt-box house 
built in 1772, with a huge central fireplace where 
bread is said to have been baked for the Green 
Mountain Boys. 

Like Bennington, most Vermont towns offer in- 
teresting walks but it's not only a ąuestion of 
where you walk but how you walk. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson alleged that few walk properly. He listed 
these ąualifications: "endurance, plain clothes, 
old shoes, an eye for Naturę, good humor, vast 
curiosity, good speech, good silence, and nothing 
too much." Apparently, the Sagę of Concord 
knew nothing about pack llamas; today's walkers 
can join Marie and Edgar Brand's Llama-Treks, of 
Brandon. You walk alongside the wooly camels 
of the Andes, with their glamour-lashed starlet's 
eyes, as they pad along on soft feet that do no 
ecological damage. Happy to carry your gear, the 
llama may hum contentedly as you go. 

On other walks you can hear different kinds of 
musie — a hermit thruslTs trill, a waterfall spill- 
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ing down rock, the wind in the pines. That was 
the singing I heard at the Green Mountain Au- 
dubon Naturę Center in Huntington, where five 
miles of trails wind through the center's 230 
acres. 

I headed up the Pond Overlook Trail, joining a 
fali foliage walk led by an Audubon volunteer, 
Sonia Schuyler. En route, I began to see the woods 
through naturalist's eyes. 

Armed with a University of Vermont master's 
in zoology, Schuyler can look at the woods and 
see what's missing. She points out smali, per- 
fectly round holes in some leaves and then ex- 
plains that a maple-leaf cutter, a kind of fly, 
makes the holes and then takes the little bits of 
leaf and cements them together to make the co- 
coon in which it spends the winter. 

We go down the Sensory Trail, a two-thirds- 
mile path designed for the visually handicapped. 
"This trail goes through sunlight and shade, 
through pine forest with soft needles underneath 
your feet and through deciduous forest with 
crackling leaves underfoot," says Schuyler. 

"To be properly enjoyed, a walking tour should 
be gone upon alone," said Robert Louis Steven- 
son. "Because freedom is of the essence; because 
you should be able to stop and go on, and follow 
this way or that, as the freak takes you." In that 
spirit, five southeastern Vermont inns have or- 
ganized an inn-to-inn walking tour that is self- 
guided. Called Walking Inn Vermont, the program 
"has been doing absolutely phenomenally," ac- 
cording to Ron Parry, owner of Okemo Inn. 

"When people sign up for the walking program, 
they tell us how many miles they think they can 
coyer," says Ruth Combes, coordinator of the 
walks and co-owner with her husband, Bill, of the 
Combes Family Inn in Ludlow. 


Walkers get detailed maps and instructions. 
"Our walks are mainly on dirt roads and old log- 
ging roads," says Ruth Combes. The walks go by 
lakes (where walkers can stop for a swim), 
through woods, and into villages. 

Vermont Hiking Holidays, one of many orga- 
nized walking tours that have sprung up in Ver- 
mont in the past four years, features guided walks 
with stays at country inns. Like other groups with 
"hiking" in their names, it favors trail walking 
over dirt roads. Nevertheless, guests are well- 
pampered. Founder Michael Fishbach, a former 
Professional tennis player, spent a year organizing 
the walking trips. Now he offers treks in South¬ 
ern, northern, and central Vermont. 

On a sunny but chilly fali morning, 16 Hiking 
Holidays walkers gather outside Waitsfield's Lar- 
eau Farm Inn. Last night, they arrived in time for 
a get-acquainted dinner. Now, laughing and talk- 
ing after breakfast, they pile into vans en route to 
the starting point for today's walk. "I woke up to 
snów this morning," says a Texan from Houston. 
"I considered going home." 

With one guide leading and another following, 
the group hikes along a narrow trail, Crossing an 
extinct farm, then gently meandering up a moun¬ 
tain. On top is a sweeping view of the Mad River 
Valley that leaves the walkers grasping for su- 
perlatives. 

Descending the mountain, the trail passes from 
a sunny meadow into the Green Mountain Na¬ 
tional Forest, a wali of spruce. Thoreau once de- 
scribed such dark evergreen forests as "a standing 
night." For lunch, the group stops at the Plum 
Creek Mountain Retreat, a mountainside inn that 
looks like a cross between a Chinese tempie and 
a Mongolian yurt. 

The walkers pile in, removing their shoes and 


The 

difference 
between 
walking and 
hiking? 

When you 
walk, you 
don't have to 
watch where 
you put 
your feet. 
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heading for the woodstoves and the Windows 
framing mountain views. On the stove, African 
peanut soup is simmering. 

• 

I like a large walking tour's conviviality. But 
sometimes I prefer a ąuieter walk. My husband 
and I often walk in the woods and fields behind 
our house. Once, walking our two-month-old 
puppies across a meadow, we saw a doe and a fawn 
silhouetted on a hilltop. We froze. To the doe's 
alarm, the fawn lurched toward us on unsteady 
legs. Close enough to pet, she stopped, then bent 
her head to sniff the pups. 

The puppies raised their own noses. Mesmer- 
ized, the infants of two species regarded each 
other without fear or rancor. 

"This fawn has a very worried mother," my 
husband finally said. We began walking on, the 
reluctant pups looking back at their new friend. 
Then the fawn climbed back up the hill to its 
relieved mother, and they disappeared into the 
woods. 

Not every walk produces a fawn. Not every 
walk produces Thoreauvian thoughts. But every 
Vermont walk comes with a guarantee: you'11 
come back a little richer than you left. 

Vermont Walks: A Sampler 

F "iCKyour walk: inn-to-inn, self-guided, nat- 
uralist-led, woodlands, fields, lakę front, in- 
town, llama-accompanied. Here's a sampler: 

Places to Walk 

The Long Trail. Vermont's best-known hiking 
route. For information contact The Green Moun¬ 
tain Club, P.O. Box 889, Montpelier 05602 (802- 
223-3463). 

Vermont State Forests & Parks. Naturę and hik¬ 
ing trails available in the state's forests and parks. 
Get maps from the Vermont Dept. of Forests, 
Parks, and Recreation, Waterbury 05676 (802-244- 
6937) or at the parks and forests. 

Green Mountain National Forest, Box 519, Rut- 
land 05701 (802-773-0300). 512 miles of trails 
(plus logging roads) criss-cross the 300,000-acre 
forest, which has a northern section and a South¬ 
ern section. Maps available at the main office or 
at the district offices in Manchester, Middlebury, 
and Rochester. 

Missisąuoi National Wildlife Refuge, RD #2, 

Swanton 05488 (802-868-4781). Vermont's only 
national refuge area. Two trails, Black Creek and 
Maąuam Creek, totaling l l /i miles. Maps avail- 
able. 

Green Mountain Audubon Naturę Center, RD 

#1, Box 189, Richmond 05477 (802-434-3068). 
Five miles of well-marked trails on 230 acres. Lo- 
cated five miles south of Richmond on the Hun¬ 
tington Road. Guided spring wildflower and bird 
walks, fali foliage walks. Sensory trail with guide 
ropę for the visually impaired. 


Robert Frost National Recreation Trail, Route 
125, Ripton. Robert Frost's poems are inscribed 
on wooden plaąues along this three-quarter-mile 
trail. Benches for enjoying views. Part of Green 
Mountain National Forest. 

Winooski Valley Park District, Ethan Allen 
Homestead, Burlington 05401 (802-863-5744). 
Miles of trails in seven parks in the Winooski 
River Valley. Includes the 290-acre McCrea Farm 
with paths along river and through farm fields and 
woods, and the 242-acre Ethan Allen Homestead 
with self-guided naturę trail. 

Walking Programs 

Hike Inn to Inn, Churchill House Inn, RFD #3, 
Brandon 05733 (802-247-3300). Self-guided hiking 
tours along 80 miles of the Long Trail, with eight 
central Vermont inns cooperating to provide maps 
and briefings on each day's hike. The inns shuttle 
your car and eąuipment from inn to inn. From 
$46-$ 150 per day, per person. Includes lodging and 
all meals. Llama-Treks offers one-day, two-day 
(lodging at the inn), and overnight camping. Day 
treks, $65-$80. Overnight treks, $230-$255. 

Outdoor Tours Unlimited, P.O. Box 97, Mapie 
Corner, Calais 05648 (802-229-4570). Two- to 
five-day guided walking tours along the Long 
Trail in central Vermont. Stay at country inns 
each night, or go on the wilderness camping trips 
and sleep outdoors. From $200-$450. Includes 
lodging and all meals. 

Vermont Hiking Holidays, P.O. Box 750, Bristol 
05443 (802-453-4816). Guided walks of two, three, 
or five days in southwestern, central and northern 
Vermont. Meals and lodging in country inns, with 
vans taking you from inns to the trails. Weekends, 
$199-$229. Three-day trips, $299-$399. Four-day 
trips, $349-$489. Five-day trips, $459-$529. 

Vermont Voyageur Expeditions, Rural Route 
242, Montgomery Center 05471 (802-326-4789). 
Guided hiking weekends in the Jay Peak, Mid¬ 
dlebury and Jeffersonville areas, with overnight 
stays at country inns. Also has backpacking and 
wilderness camping. Three-day hikes, $450. Two- 
day hikes, $250. 

Vermont Walking Tours, The Craftsbury Cen¬ 
ter, Box 31, Craftsbury Common 05827 (802-586- 
7767). Guided walks on back roads and wilderness 
paths in the Northeast Kingdom, returning to the 
center for meals and lodging. Special senior Citi¬ 
zen walks. Six days, $375 per person; weekends, 
$175. Double occupancy, all meals. 

Walking Inn Vermont, P.O. Box 243, Ludlow 
05149 (802-228-8799). Self-guided inn-to-inn 
walks with maps and instructions provided by 
five southeastern Vermont inns. The inns move 
your luggage from one inn to the next. $70 per 
person, per day. Includes lodging, breakfast, din- 
ner. 


foyce Rogers Wolkomir of East Montpelier, a longtime 
contńbutor to Vermont Life, is partner with her hus¬ 
band, Richard Wolkomir, in their free-lance writing 
business. 


Opportunities 
to walk are 
everywhere, 
from country 
roads to 
State parks, 
smali towns, 
wildlife 
refuges and 
the Long 
Trail. 
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E very Family has its memories, and one of the long- 
cherished memories of my grandfather's family was 
of sitting out on the porch of their house in Dux- 
bury, watching evening come. When work on the 
farm was over for the day and the supper dishes 
were done, it would still be too early for a frugal Scotch-Irish 
family to light the lamps. So through the warm summer and 
into the mellow early autumn, they would gather on the steps 
to ąuietly watch dusk fili their little valley. 

I was told once that it was my Aunt Martha who started 
that custom, and that seems plausible, for Aunt Martha was 
ąuite a woman. She was a successful career woman and a 
challenging, probing thinker in a time when it was not fash- 
ionable for a woman to be either. Yet she remained enough 
of a Vermont farm girl to love watching naturę. And so the 
family would gather on warm evenings in the twilight. 

When my own parents lived in another State, Aunt Martha 
would sometimes come for a visit, and I remember her un- 
deniable authority — how a room seemed to arrange itself 
around her when she entered, and how pleasant her voice 
with its northern accent sounded to us, temporary Southern- 
ers. 

I can remember getting up early to go with her on bird- 
watching excursions through the mockingbird-rich neigh- 
borhood. She could identify many birds by their calls, a skill 
that seemed magical to me at the time, and she taught me 
some of how to do it. 

Aunt Martha took a special interest in my family because 
it was she, by all accounts, who had urged my dark-haired, 
brilliant mother to go to the University of Vermont, thereby 
spreading the life of the mind to another branch of the family. 
Needless to say, I remember her with affection. 

That's probably the reason I get irritated with Larry, Darryl 
and Darryl of "The Bob Newhart Show," and why some of 
the implications of the humorous book, Real Yermonters 
Don’t Milk Goats, also irked me. It's because they betray a 
Vermont, personified in my Aunt Martha, that is important 
to me. 

The common way for city-bound scriptwriters to think of 
rural people is to assume they're stupid and illiterate. After 
all, they didn't choose to live in the city, did they? Therefore, 
we have the characters Darryl and Darryl from a fictional 
Vermont family so stupid they gave two children the same 
name. 

Even though Larry's accent and the mannerisms he and the 
Darryls portray are from the Southern mountains, rather than 
northern New England, they are presented as being represen- 
tative of native Vermonters. Lord knows there are ignorant 
people in Vermont, as there are everywhere. However, having 
descended from a rural family that didn't have much money 
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but did have a rich cultural heritage and some intelligence, 
I find that portrayal offensive. And Fil bet other Vermonters 
do, too. 

Fil bet, for example, that George Perkins Marsh, the native- 
born genius who grew up on a Woodstock farm and later 
became a congressman, ambassador, and founding father of 
the environmental movement in the 1860s wouldn't have 
accepted that characterization of his neighbors and his native 
State for a minutę. 

Nor would Justin Morgan, Jeremiah Ingalls, Hezekiah 
Moors, or any of the other 18th century composers who cre- 
ated AmericaS first composed musie — vigorous, exciting 
folk hymns, many of them written in the frontier towns of 
the Green Mountains. Nor would Samuel Morey, who plied 
the Connecticut River near Fairlee in a paddle wheel steam- 
boat of his own invention, 14 years before Robert Fulton did 
the same thing on the Hudson. Nor would Ethan Allen, who 
counted the philosophical pamphlet, Reason, the Only Or¬ 
acle of Man, among his finest accomplishments. 

Closer to our own time, the chronicles of Daisy Dopp of 
Glover and former Gov. Deane C. Davis of Montpelier give 
ample evidence that Vermont has never been the land of the 
crude, and in fact has traditions and a cultural heritage that 
are both rich and subtle. 

One of the most civilized men I know is Graham Newell 
of St. Johnsbury, a retired legislator who still teaches a history 
course or two at Lyndon State College. Newell, a native of 
St. Johnsbury, remembers his youth in that smali city as a 
stimulating time. Thanks to the Fairbanks family, St. Johns¬ 
bury had (and has) a wealth of cultural resources including 
the amazing Fairbanks Museum and an Athenaeum fuli of 
books and paintings. On his summer trips to a farm in New- 
ark, Newell remembers, there was conversation about the 
ideas of the day, the literaturę and arts of the past, and the 
wider world outside Vermont. 

"Their life wasn't confined or circumscribed by Newark," 
he recalls. "Everyone I was associated with had channels to 
the outside world, and I presume that was true of just about 
everybody in St. Johnsbury." 

Newell resents people who stereotype Vermonters as red- 
necks and hicks for the purpose of making money from the 
state's rural image. The thing to remember, he says, is that 
"Vermonters aren't narrow-minded people. They never have 
been. There's a vision to them all." 

The danger in accepting Hollywoodu stereotypes about the 
kind of people we have been is that we might unwittingly 
take the next step and forget the kind of people we are. In 
fact what we have been — and are — is better than any 
scriptwriters version of Vermont could ever be. 

That's why the Larry, Darryl and Darryl fiction irks me so. 
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I know Aunt Martha wouldn't have put up with them for an 
instant. 

Ever sińce its founding some 40 years ago, Vermont Life has 
been an exponent of the subtle, civilized something that 
makes up such a large part of the Vermont heritage. That's 
one reason people still cali to tell us that they have a complete 
set of the magazine. Under the direction of talented earlier 
editors it captured the essence of Vermont accurately, and I 
hope it still does. 

Early issues featured the writing of Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Charles E. Crane, Vrest Orton, Arthur W. Peach and 
Ralph Nading Hill. The magazine published the poetry of 
Frances Frost, Robert Frost, and Walter Hard Sr. The photog- 
raphy of Neil Priessman, Mack Derick, and other pioneering 
Vermont photographers was featured, as was the artwork of 
Luigi Lucioni, Norman Rockwell, George Dały, Francis Col- 
burn, Paul Sample, and Rockwell Kent, to name but a few. 

This issue, like earlier issues of Vermont Life, attempts to 
blend contemporary concerns and interests with the tradi- 
tions that make Vermont uniąue. 

And so we open our issue with a look at walking in Vermont 
- both the newer interest in walking in an organized way 
for exercise and the old-fashioned sort of walking done simply 
for pleasure or to get from one place to another. A profile of 
Leo Jettie, an ingenious, hard-working farmer from a part of 
Fairfield aptly known as "St. Rocks" gives yet another insight 
into Vermont's rural heritage, while a visit with the Scottish 
weaver Norman Kennedy invites us to meet one of the im- 
migrants who have enriched Green Mountain society sińce 
its earliest days. 

Excerpts from a novelette by writer Ruth Wallace-Brodeur 
concerning the life of farm workers' children continue this 
magazine's tradition of presenting the work of the state's 
finest writers, while a visit to the Merck Forest in Rupert 
reminds us of the longstanding Vermont commitment to 
clean water, clean air and a 
sound environment. 

Such articles remind us that 
we have a place we have come 
from, as well as a place we're 
going. In a modern world that 
seems morę frantic every day, 
that's a good thing to be re- 
minded of. 

• 

The Good Idea Award this 
ąuarter goes to a group of foun- 
dations and The Merchants 
Bank of Burlington for creating 
something called The Fund for 
Vermont's Third Century. 

That's a fund that will offer 
grants during the upcoming 
Vermont Bicentennial period 
for cultural and historie pur- 
poses. 

From 1988 through 1991, 
the fund will award a total of 
$100,000 per year, providing 
seed money for communities 
and groups that want to do 
such things as preserve a his¬ 


torie building, renovate an old museum collection, 
strengthen arts organizations, or conserve a piece of locally 
important land. 

"As Vermont responds to change, it is crucial that we main- 
tain our sense of community and protect the character of the 
State," said Stephan Morse, executive director of the Wind- 
ham Foundation. "One way to accomplish this goal is to 
invest in Vermont's historie and cultural resources. That's 
what the Third Century Fund is all about." 

Participating in the program, in addition to the Windham 
Foundation and the Merchants Bank are the Cecil Howard 
Charitable Trust, Eva Gebhard-Gourgaud Foundation, The 
Bay Foundation, the Blue Ridge Foundation and the Preser- 
vation Trust of Vermont, which is administering the program. 

• 

Want to adopt a mapie tree? You can, and can help a worthy 
cause into the bargain. 

Last winter, Vermont lost a valuable asset when the Proctor 
Mapie Research Center in Underhill burned down. The center 
had helped UVM botanists press forward in researching the 
cause and effects of acid rain, and had helped with many other 
maple-related research projects. 

The drive to replace the center has focused on an adopt-a- 
maple project in which for $25 to $99 donors will receive an 
adoption certificate and a map showing the approximate lo- 
cation of their adopted tree. For donations of $100 to $499, 
you'11 get your name on a plaąue attached to the tree, (It 
doesn't hurt the tree. We asked.) Those who give $500 or 
morę become official benefactors of the Proctor Mapie Re¬ 
search Center. 

If you want to adopt a tree, send your check to Prof. Mel 
Tyree, c/o The University of Vermont Botany Department, 
Burlington, VT 05401. 

• 

Historical Trivia Department: 60 years ago this September, 
President Calvin Coolidge gave his famous "Vermont Is A 

State I Love" remarks at Ben- 
nington. Most Vermonters re- 
member the brief remarks as 
being Coolidge's most impas- 
sioned praise for his native 
State. Very few realize that 
Coolidge madę a major geo- 
graphical gaffe in the short 
speech. 

The "sanitized" version of 
those remarks issued after the 
fact by the White House press 
office had the President refer 
to the "peaks of Ascutney, Kil- 
lington, and Mansfield." But 
when he gave the speech on 
Sept. 12, 1928, Coolidge ac- 
tually referred to the "peaks of 
Ascutney, Whittier, and 
Mansfield," thus effectively 
moving a mountain from Cal- 
ifornia to Vermont. 

No harm was done, of 
course, and Coolidge later 
"clarified" his remarks by re- 
moving Whittier from his list 
of Vermont peaks. ofr 
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It's dangerous to accept Hollyzvood's 
stereotypes: We might forget who we are. 





















A LESSON 
FROM THE 
WOODS 


Merck Forest in Rnpert 
Has a Npble Mission: 
Nurturing and Teaching 
A Wise Land Ethic 


By Stephen R. Swinburne 


M erck Forest seems ąuietest 
on an afternoon in autumn. 
_ Every single sound can be 
heard distinctly. You hear the bleat of 
sheep in the upper field and the high, thin 
whistle of a red-wing blackbird. If you 
walk to the chicken coop behind the 
barn, the Plymouth Rock-Rhode Island 
Reds will gather around and peck your 
shoe laces. 

The view from the chicken house en- 
compasses the cut fields, the broad back 
of the hay barn and, a long way west, the 
solitary peaks of the Adirondacks. 
Meadows, wide and neat, go elear to 
where they meet the shadows of the deep 
trees. The barn and paddock and wind- 
mill appear perfectly positioned in the 
hub of all this space. 

This is the Merck Forest and Farmland 
Center, tucked along a ridge of rough- 
and-tumble mountainside in the Taconic 
rangę between the smali towns of Rupert 
and Dorset in southwestern Vermont. 
On these 2,700 acres of mixed woods, 
forest trails, and pastureland a dedicated 
group of people pursues a noble mission: 
to teach a wise land ethic. 

One of the first things you leam on a 
visit to Merck is the liberał use of your 
legs and feet — you've got to hoof it here. 
A half-mile drive over a rough dirt road 
leaves you at the parking area. From 
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there, a short trail leads through a mapie, 
birch and oak grove. You emerge into a 
patchwork of wind-swept meadows en- 
circling a great grey barn with red doors. 
Turkeys strut the barnyard, draft horses 
lumber beyond the pond, sheep graze 
across an acre of mowed hay. It looks like 
a Currier and Ives scene, and you feel as 
though you've stepped onto a 19th cen- 
tury hillside farm. 

Preserving upland farms and timber 
stands and demonstrating that they 
could be productive was the driving force 
in establishing Merck Forest. During the 
1930s and ; 40s, George W. Merck, of the 
pharmaceutical manufacturing family, 
bought 2,600 acres from lumber com- 
panies and private owners. He formed the 
Vermont Forest and Farmland Founda¬ 
tion, later called Merck Forest and Farm¬ 
land Center. The foundation's aim was 
to farm and practice forestry with a good 
dose of education and reereation thrown 
in. 

Merck's avid interest in conservation 
stemmed from the influence of his cou- 
sin, Carl Alwin Schenck. Schenck was 
the founder and director of the Biltmore 
School of Forestry in North Carolina, 
which Merck attended. It was George 
Merck, Carl Schenck and a family friend, 
John Kouwenhoven, who laid out the 
original fire roads on the Merck property. 







Tucked along a ridge 
of the Taconic 
Mountains in 
southwestem Vennont, 
Merck Forest is both 
forest and farmland, 
but the wilds still 
belong to locals like 
the wild turkey and 
the raccoon. 
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This is hill country, thin soil and steep 
grades that are unkind to agriculture. Yet 
what the land can't do for corn and cows 
it does very well for wildlife. The woods 
support deer, bobcat, pileated wood- 
pecker, porcupine, great horned owi, coy- 
ote, fisher, trout lily, and a host of other 
birds, beasts, and flowers. 

Strong land stewardship has always 
been the keystone at Merck Forest. Since 
1970 the goal of teaching the public 
about wise land use has evolved into a 
passionate and well-implemented envi- 
ronmental education program. Visitors 
soon realize that education permeates 
every activity at Merck. You may visit 
to go walking or skiing or camping, but 
the staff at Merck hopes you'll learn 
something about Vermont's delicately 
balanced environment. 

Duncan Campbell, director for 16 
years, now retired, calls it "passive ed¬ 
ucation. " He says, "There ; s no place in 
Vermont like Merck Forest. Here we 
have a working hillside farm that teaches 
the land ethic through caring for and 
managing the forest, providing educa- 
tional and recreational experiences to en- 
rich the lives of those who come here, 
helping them and others to become good 
stewards of our world." 

Merck Forest offers the kind of oppor- 
tunities children dream of. At a summer 
camp in July and August, the children 
reside in lean-tos and tents and spend 
their days hiking the forest and farm, 
swimming in a woodland pond, and delv- 
ing into the natural world. 

Local schools take field trips to Merck 
for an outdoor experience during the 
early fali and throughout the spring. In 
winter, college students learn what it 
takes to survive in the forest for a month. 
A smali number of interns work and live 
at the center, too. 

Whether you visit Merck Forest to 
walk, cross-country ski, go swimming or 
fishing, camp, pienie, ride horses, or just 
explore, you come on its terms. You earn 
your vistas at Merck. In return you win 
some breathing space and a place with a 
view. You get a chance to test yourself 
here or, at least, to find some part of you 
that is untried. 

One thing you won't hear at Merck is 
off-road vehicles or snowmobiles — they 
are not allowed. If you want to hear your 
heart thumping, walk from the barn to a 
campsite called Viewpoint. You'11 enter 
the woods along a wide, easy-going track 
and, after a few hundred feet, duck to the 
right up a steep, narrow footpath through 
birches and maples. The medley of wild 
and domestic sounds is enchanting. High 
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Whether you visit 
Merck Forest to 
walk, cross-country 
ski, go swimming 
or fishing, camp, 
pienie, ride horses 
or just explore, 
you come on its ozon 
terms. You eam 
your vistas. 
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Strong land 
stewardship has 
always been the 
keystone at Merck. 


overhead, two ravens bemoan the day, 
crows caw in cadence, children laugh, a 
dog barks, heifers Iow, and the wind sighs 
in the top branches of a white pine. 

If you / ve got the time and spirit, a ram- 
ble up Mt. Antone makes a fine intro- 
duction. Plan on four miles round-trip 
from the barn, about two hours' walking 
time. The summit is 2,610 feet in alti- 
tude and offers the best views of Merck 
Forest, including barn and fields. Make 
time for a pienie at the top. (As always, 
take only photos, leave only footprints.) 
If you climb Mt. Antone, don't forget 
your field guides so you can identify 
trees, ferns, birds, and decipher who left 
the tracks by the muddy bank. 

A full-time staff of five keeps Merck 
going. A board of trustees and an advisory 
group of members govern the policy and 
direction of the center. Operating funds 
come from a number of sources: the 
George W. Merck family donation, an an- 
nual fund drive, money from the sale of 
mapie syrup and Christmas trees, and 
contributions from users. A director, a 
resource manager, an educational co- 
ordinator, and two live-in caretakers are 
the full-time staff. In summer, three or 
four counselors sign on to help run the 
camp program. 

Matt Proft, the resource manager, a ca- 
pable, thoughtful man, can usually be 
found at the reins of the hay wagon or 
riding the 1968 John Deere tractor across 
an open field. Proft works long hours 
tending farm and forest. He lives in East 
Dorset with his wife, Scout. They raise 
chickens and use draft horses to haul 
timbers for the barn they're building. 
He's been at Merck for five years. 

Proft manages the land at Merck with 
a gentle hand. He makes the bridling of 
one of the Belgian draft horses look easy, 
whispering softly to the big animal as the 
task is performed. A partial list of the 
countless land management duties that 
keep Proft and his helpers busy includes 
mapie sugaring, organie gardening, im- 
proving timber stands and the mapie sug- 
arbush, maintaining trails and open 
spaces, managing wildlife areas, and 
keeping the shelters, signs, and other fa- 
cilities in good repair. Like any farm, 
you'11 find varying numbers of barn an- 
lmals at Merck along with the chairman 
of the barn and ruler of the roost, Foster, 
the cat. 

The Merck staff puts in a long day out 
of love for the place. They are deeply con- 
scious of how much and what kind of 
attention Merck Forest gets. Proft says 
most who visit Merck have heard about 
it from friends. It's important to him that 


people come here for the right reason. 
"Sometime while a visitor is here/' Proft 
says, "I'd hope they'd stop a moment and 
consider how special this place is." Over- 
use worries him. "We don't have the staff 
to control large numbers," says Proft, 
"and we're not surę how an inerease in 
visitors would impact the environment." 

Merck Forest exists so that people can 
hear a barred owi cali at twilight, can fili 
their lungs with cool forest air, can kick 
up leaves. They come here to stretch 
muscles, and to stretch their awareness 
of the natural world and their part in it. 
It's important that there be places where 
you can almost hear the grass grow, 
places where nothing but wilderness 
stands between you and the horizon, and 
places where the only way to get from 
here to the next hill is by your own two 
feet. zCft 


Stephen R. Swinburne, a naturalist and free- 
lance writer and photographer, lives in South 
Londonderry. 


How to Get There 

M erck Forest and Farmland Center, off 

Route 315 in Rupert, is open every 
day from dawn to dusk. Bring what you need, 
but don't forget to take it home with you. 
There is no food available at Merck and no 
conveniences except for an outhouse at the 
parking area. Be prepared to walk — off-road 
yehicles are not allowed. Mountain bikes are 
also forbidden. Remember: you're here to re- 
new your acąuaintance with your feet. 

Maps, trail guides, and Merck information 
leaflets are available at the parking lot. 
There's also a big map display so you can tell 
where you're going. 

A donation is reąuested for the use of cabins 
and lean-tos — $15 for the first two campers 
in a cabin, plus $3.50 morę for each additional 
camper. Lean-tos are half that ratę. Both types 
of facility are often booked, so cali first for 
reservations (802-394-7836). A State license is 
reąuired for fishing. 

Plan on exploring Merck at different times 
of the year because the flavor of the area 
changes with every season. In spring, the 
lambs gambol about the place and you can join 
the sugaring wagon. Summer at Merck invites 
cool dips into Birch Pond, family picnics, long 
evemngs of star gazing. In fali, share in the 
autumn celebrations at Merck: help press ap- 
ple cider and learn about the harvest. Come 
winter, work your skis or snowshoes over the 
trails or watch a fuli moon rise over the barn. 
If you come to ski, park the car near the en- 
trance. The road into Merck is not plowed in 
winter, but any snowless time you arrive the 
road will be open. Drive the half-mile to the 
parking area. Go slow. 
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Storm 
At Merck 

A Midwinter Outing 
Becomes an Occasion 
For Terror, Triumph 

By Richard Ewald 

I he wind came up during the night. 

It woke me and my wife, Gae¬ 
len, in our bunk in the Clark's Clearing 
cabin. It rattled the Windows and the 
door, and howled like some crazed 
wandering soul down the chimney of 
the woodstove. Several times it seemed 
as though even the bunk shook. We lay 
there in the dark, snuggled deeper into 
our sleeping bags, waited for daylight, 
and slipped back into sleep. 

• 

If you cali Merck Forest for a lean-to 
or cabin reservation in the fali, as we 
did, chances are the first openings may 
be sometime in winter. It's not really 
that far off, just a few ruffed grouse 
drumbeats in the rhythm of the sea- 
sons. 

"Have you ever done any winter 
camping?" the Merck caretaker had 
asked Gaelen on the phone. 

Weil, not really. When the kids were 
young, in the early '70s, we camped 
three summer months in a tent and 
canvas lean-to in a Windham County 
field of wildflowers. For the past five or 
six years, from June through Septem- 
ber, we've slept in a tent on a wooden 


deck about a hundred yards into the 
woods from our home in Westminster 
West. But winter camping? No. 

We borrowed spacious metal-frame 
packs. We borrowed light-weight sleep¬ 
ing bags good for umpty below zero. 

We packed long underwear and extra 
socks and layers of cotton and wool 
clothing. My wife, a baker for whom 
food is a path along the one true way, 
filled the pockets and zippered com- 
partments of our packs with gourmet 
survival provisions. When we finished 
getting ready, our packs were stuffed 
like Thanksgiving turkeys and weighed 
about 45 pounds. 

By the time we drove across the State 
to Merck and skied in two miles, 
uphill, to our cabin, it was beginning to 
get dark. The woodpile for Clarka 
Clearing is a quarter-mile round-trip 
from the cabin. We madę three trips 
with armloads of wood, and then 
snapped our skis back on and went 
halfway up Mount Antone. Corning 
back, it was too dark to see and too 
steep to go slowly. We came down on 
our bottoms. 

The cabin was cozy in the evening. I 
split kindling. Gaelen fried potatoes 
and onions on a tiny gas stove we'd 
brought and heated soup on the wood- 
stove. By candlelight, we could see the 
cracks between the vertical logs of the 
walls were chinked with oakum, an 
oil-soaked ropę. I cleared snów off the 
plexiglass skylight, hoping for moon- 
light. We hung our mittens and socks 
by the stove and sipped tea and talked 
about what trails we'd ski the next day 
and then shut the stove down and 
turned in. Then came the wind. 

"Rich, wake up, wake up!" 


In the first light of dawn, our eyes 
opened on a world in commotion. 
Through a window we saw trees 
thrashing each other with every limb, 
as though fighting to the death. Half¬ 
way across the cabin floor snaked a 
dune of snów about a foot deep, forced 
in through a crack in the door. We lay 
in our bags and looked at it, stunned. 
Fd been on Mount Washington in 
winds of 55 mph, and this beat that 
with a stick. Every now and then a 
gust of even stronger wind exploded 
horizontally past the window. A mo¬ 
ment later a mist of snów sifted 
through the door, settling with an icy 
whisper onto the indoor drift. 

"Oh my God, watch that big mapie 
just outside the window!" I said. 

It was a fairly big tree, big enough 
that it would take two people's arms to 
reach around it. The trunk was sway- 
ing. At waist height. 

It was the morning of February 12, 
1988. We had heard there might be 
some snów. We didn't know there 
would be a pair of storms, back to 
back, with high winds and so much 
snów that many people in the region 
would later consider this the most se- 
vere winter storm in ten years. What 
we did know at the time was that we 
were on an exposed ridge at 2,000 feet 
and witnessing what appeared to be the 
violent, limb-by-limb dismemberment 
of a forest. We also knew we were out 
of firewood. We'd have to go out in it. 

We scooped snów off the cabin floor 
and melted it for tea water. Thanks, 
room service. We dressed and drank tea 
and put on some morę clothes and ate 
some biscuits and put on a few morę 
clothes. In the first event of our per- 
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sonal Winter Olympics, I edged Gaelen 
23-22 in Articles of Clothing Donned. 
She only got that close with the finał 
addition of a pillow case tied around 
her ears and a pair of pants across her 
face, the legs knotted up at the back of 
her neck. 

We held hands or linked arms, stag- 
gering to the woodpile. Branches came 
down all around us. Conversation, un- 
less shouted point blank, was impossi- 
ble. The wind blew us down. On the 
way back, laden with wood, we saw 
with horror that the wind had swept 
away our deep tracks of just a few mo- 
ments before. 

In the course of the day, we madę 
eight trips. We walked two miles in 
that sleet-toothed gale, a mile of it 
carrying wood. Each time we madę it 
back, we'd drop the wood on the floor 
and lean back against the door and gasp 
for breath and warm our hands by the 
stove. We abandoned the deeply 
drifted-over trail and found a way 
through the trees, where the ground 
was scoured bare of snów. We napped, 
ate, and watched the day blow by with 
an increasing sense of wonder and a de- 
creasing amount of fear. Not only were 
we surviving this indifferent, vagrant 
violence, we were beginning to enjoy 
it. In the bargain, we were getting an 
extra night in the cabin. We weren't 
about to ski out in this. We doubted 
anyone would try to ski in. If they did, 
well, there was plenty of room. 

After dark, the wind subsided. We 
were sitting, eating a self-congratula- 
tory dinner, and sensed an immense si- 
lence. We got as suspicious as parents 
do when noisy kids upstairs suddenly 
get quiet. We stepped outside, and in a 


flashlight beam saw thick flakes de- 
scending as densely as inside a glass 
paperweight filled with soap crystals 
and depicting a winter scene. This one 
contained two campers in a wilderness 
cabin, candlelight coming from the 
Windows, soup aroma, woodsmoke 
aura, as they stare up into a flashlight 
beam and say "Ohhh-kay. So this is 
what you're up to now." 

Later on, I waded through deep drifts 
to the outhouse. The seat was covered 
with snów blown in through the cracks 
in the walls. It's amazing how ąuickly 
a cold toilet seat can warm up. Surely 
the University of Vermont should fund 
a study. This seat had served as a teeth- 
ing ring for one of the wilderness area's 
morę permanent residents, whose two 
front incisors left it looking as though 
it had been attacked by a manie wood- 
worker wielding paired quarter-inch 
chisels. It was no morę comfortable for 
the carving. 

The door wouldn't latch. As I sat 
there, it hinged back and forth on the 
leeward side of the outhouse like a 
loose rudder. It was snowing hard, but 
through the trees, way down in the val- 
ley, I could see a single light. I imag- 
ined a warm house, a family watching 
*tclevision, enjoying the comforts. I 
thought about the choices we all make 
that put us in places fraught with hid- 
den and obvious dangers. 

I thought it equally likely that places 
and hazards choose us, sometimes pro- 
ducing an appropriate resonance be- 
tween our outer and inner lives. I 
silently thanked Merck Forest for being 
a place where we could step free of the 
constraints of our comforts, to find 
heroism in smali tasks, to learn the 


smali but essential dignity of human 
yolition in the face of nature's wild and 
absolute authority. A place where a 
man and a woman can link arms and 
lean together into the stormy bluster of 
their own changes. 

It wasn't just the toilet seat that left 
an impression. 

I woke before dawn the last morning 
to see my wife at the cabin's crude ta- 
ble, reading Living in the Light by can¬ 
dlelight, then writing in her journal, a 
fair-haired, deep-hearted seeker at her 
wilderness devotions. 

We skied some trails and then skied 
out. At the caretakers' cabin, they said 
they'd thought about coming out to 
check on us during the storm, but de- 
cided not to risk it. However, one of 
the fellows who works there went out 
on snowshoes at the height of the bliz¬ 
zard, and flushed out a coyote face to 
face; it bounded away. 

At our car, we found snów had 
blown in on the seats somehow, de- 
spite the tightly closed Windows and 
doors. In the engine compartment, 
snów was packed around the battery as 
though to prepare it for shipping. 

As we drove home, we felt changed. 
We thought about the two storms: the 
pure and luminous savagery of the 
wind, the heavy snów following in 
somnolent, muffled aftermath. We felt 
our minds had been swept blank and 
blown numb and filled with a new 
sense of ourselves in the world. We 
seemed to inhabit, within ourselves, 
our own wilderness. c Oo 


Richard Ewald is a writer and editor who 
lives in Westminster West. 
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Editof/s notę: Last year, the Vermont Migrant Education 
Program in South Burlington won grants to publish three 
books for young people based on the experiences of fami- 
lies who move around Vermont to work on dairy farms. 
The center has published two books designed for young 
children, and the one we excerpt here, The Godmother 
Tree, designed for youngsters from 8 to 12. It tells the 
story of how Laura Cate and her family move to a new 
farm (a common experience for migrant farmhands) and 
ąuickly encounter many mysterious difficulties. A recur- 
rent theme throughout the book is the contentment Laura 
finds in a secluded spot she calls “Loria,” and an im- 
mense, sheltering mapie she comes to cali the godmother 
tree. Our excerpt begins as Laura discovers her secret 
hideaway. 

I he first chance she got, Laura rode up the road to 
I investigate the brook she'd sat in the day she 
I chased the cow. It ran under the road through a big 
M round culvert to continue along the far edge of 
the south field toward the lakę. . . . 

The thickets of thorn bushes that lined the brook on 
either side madę Laura feel she was stepping into a secret 
tunnel. The sudden shade and the cold water sent a chill of 
goose bumps along her sweaty skin. Enclosed in its cur- 
tains, the water murmured to itself and Stones shifted un¬ 
der Laura's feet with an echoey thunk. Bright fingers of sun 
reached through the leaves to probe the stream for trea- 
sures. Inching along, Laura pocketed a smooth, fiat stone 
shaped like an "L" and a deep red one with gold glints. She 
found the best wishing rock she'd ever seen, a polished 
black stone circled with two bands of white crystal. 

Bent double over the streambed as she was, it took Laura 
a while to notice that the brook had widened and slowed. 
She looked up to see that the tunnel opened to slender 
birch trees, as the stream spread into the glistening horizon 
of lakę beyond. Laura stood still. It was as if she were star- 
ing through the little window on one of those fancy Easter 
eggs, only instead of green grass with bunnies hiding 
among paintbox flowers she was looking at blue, blue wa¬ 
ter sparked with diamonds and two little sailboats skim- 
ming along. 

"Oh," she breathed, and splashed to where the land 
folded back to the wide-open, sun-shimmered spaces of the 
water world. The lakę lap-lapped at the shore, which was 
sandy beach for a stretch before it softened into the suck- 
ing mud of a marsh. Even the smell was different here, a 
sweetish smell richer than that of summer rain. 

Laura waded out in her T-shirt and shorts until she was 
waist deep in the water. She wasn't supposed to swim 
alone; Mama said so often enough. But Mama was far 
away, and cooling off this close to shore wasn't really 
swimming. . . . 

Laura floated in close to shore and lay blowing bubbles 
on the surface of the water. A dragonfly hovered over her. 

A fish plopped farther out. Laura sąuinted her eyes almost 
shut against the glare until the brown sand, the green field 
that sloped up beyond it, and the blue sky shifted and 
swirled together like kaleidoscope patterns around a center 
pole. The pole was, Laura saw as she opened her eyes 
wider, a tree, a huge old tree standing alone in the field. It 
had four lower limbs spread level over the grass like sonie 
ancient compass. Even though not a leaf of its green bou- 


quet stirred in the still air, Laura had the impression of 
massive arms reaching out to her. 

She dripped out of the water and up through the tali 
grass. Those arms were easy to reach, because the tree pro- 
vided a knee here and a hip there for steps. Laura climbed 
among the lower branches, then came down to sit in a hol- 
low of the tangled roots with her back against the rough, 

warm bark. She felt as if 
she were on a throne, look¬ 
ing out on fields polka-dot- 
ted with flowers like 
Mama's sun dress, at sail- 
boats moving far out on the 
lakę. She was vaguely 
aware, as she drifted off to 
sleep, of a most comforting 
feeling inside, as though 
warm rain were melting lit¬ 
tle ice chips that had been 
frozen all through her. 

Laura was late getting 
back for chores. Mama 
yelled at her because she'd 
been worried, and Daddy 
mumbled something about 
responsibility. Ryan could hardly get his own chores done 
he was so busy rubbing shame, shame with his index fin¬ 
gers. Laura would have enjoyed jamming those fingers 
down his throat, but in spite of it all she was humming as 
she measured out the grain. 

Luther smiled at her across the backs of the munching 
cows, and if he hadn't been so busy with the milking she 
probably would have told him then about the lakę and the 
tree and the leafy tunnel. As it was, she told nobody, other 
than to say, when Mama asked, that she'd been wading in 
the brook at the far end of the south field. . . . 

After supper she went upstairs and spread a long strip of 
newsprint on her bedroom floor. She drew a lacey green 
tunnel with slender birch trees clustered at the end. She 
drew a streambed, with a silver linę for the water and 
bright-colored pebbles scattered like jewels in a jumble of 
brown and mossy green rocks. Then she drew the lakę, one 
view framed by birch trees, another showing the beach and 
the marsh grass. Finally, Laura drew the tree, with its arms 
reaching wide over the flowered field. 

She sat for a long time, studying the pictures spread 
across the floor. Then, in tiny letters because it was her se¬ 
cret, she wrote "The Godmother Tree" under the last pic- 
ture. After morę thought, she printed "Loria" under the 
view of the lakę framed by the birch trees at the end of the 
tunnel. Loria, she decided, because it reminded her of the 
mystical world of Narnia in Luther's C. S. Lewis books, 
and Loria because it was hers. 

(But difficulties beset the Cates at the new farm. Someone 
tears up the family garden. Buttons are snipped off a fa- 
vorite garment and various possessions — mothefs purse, 
a brother’s bike, dad’s boot — miraculously migrate from 
place to place. A mystery develops and for a time, the 
house seems haunted by a malevolent spirit. In the face 
of these problems, Laura goes back to the godmother 
tree for solące.) 

• 

. . . Loria looked different every time she approached. 



The tree's 
four lower 
limbs spread 
level over the 
grass like 
sonie ancient 
compass. 
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This morning the still lakę gleamed rather than glinted, as 
though ironed fiat by the heavy heat. Laura swam back and 
forth along her beach, careful to stay in shallow water so 
she wouldn't feel guilty about going against Mama. She 
gazed up at the godmother tree, spreading shade over the 
baking field. She remembered Daddy saying old Mr. Turner 
was close to 90, and he had come to the tree. It must have 
been there way back in 
olden times. Laura imagined 
ladies with big hats and 
long skirts coming to sit by 
the lakę in its shade; little 
children in knickers and 
gingham dresses climbed 
through its branches. Long 
gingham dresses and high- 
top shoes like she'd seen 
in Gramma Ryan's picture 
album. 

Laura started toward the 
tree, wringing the edges of 
her shorts and shirt as she 
went. Her hair was dripping 
over her face. She shook it 
back, but the dark and light 
spaces of her view through it didn't elear and she realized 
she was looking at a cow, a black and white cow grazing in 
the shade of the tree. 

Laura walked slowly closer. The cow lifted her head, 
then went back to eating. "Hello there/' Laura said. She 
bet this was the cow Daddy had been worrying over. She 
was about to freshen and had wandered away from the 
north pasture where he'd been keeping an eye on her. He'd 
never think to look here. 

"You look like you had your baby," Laura observed. 
"Where is it?" 

The cow looked back over her shoulder, away from the 
lakę. 

"Up there?" Laura moved carefully to the right and be- 
gan to circle toward a wild rosę thicket behind the tree. 

The cow rolled wary brown eyes at her, and moved along 
from the other side. They reached the thicket at the same 
time and stood at opposite ends, watching each other. 

"It's in there, isn't it?" Laura tried to make her voice as 
gentle as the little breeze that stirred over them like a 
breath from the old tree. The cow stood ąuietly, as Laura 
worked her way around the wild roses, parting the prickly 
branches to peer inside. 

fust as she was deciding it was impossible for anything 
to be crammed into that thorny tangle, she saw it, a softly 
gleaming black calf looking back at her with pansy brown 
eyes. "Ah," Laura breathed as the calf struggled to its feet 
and moved out to nuzzle its mother. "She's perfect, abso- 
lutely perfect." 

The baby had a white diamond in the middle of its fore- 
head and four matching white socks. Other than that, it 
was polished black. Laura reached her hand slowly toward 
the calf to test the mother's reaction. The cow skidded her 
eyes around, but otherwise madę no protest. As Laura 
stood stroking the warm, silky fur, trying to decide what to 
do, the cow gave an impatient snort and moved a few yards 
away. She looked back, and the calf followed. The decision 
was madę: they were heading back. 

It was slow going. The calf, Laura discovered, seemed to 


walk better baekward. The mother would go a few yards, 
the baby would back after her, and Laura followed with 
constant encouragement. Every now and then the cow 
looked balefully at Laura as though having second 
thoughts, but Laura held firm. "Keep going," she'd say, 
shooing her along with a sweep of the arm, and the cow 
obliged, sometimes ambling straight ahead, sometimes 
stopping to graze and consider the view. 

When they reached the high point in the field, Laura 
could see Turners' blue house in the distance. She watched 
a car trail a chute of dust along the road, as the cow 
munched the sweet grass and the calf dreamily drank milk 
at her side. Laura waved, then tumed back to urge the pair 
on after their snack. The next time she looked up, Luther 
was coming toward them through the grass. 

Ali Laura could manage was a huge grin. Her relief at 
seeing her brother let her know just how worried she'd 
been, afraid that the baby couldn't handle the trip, or that 
she shouldn't have tried to bring them back alone. 

"She's a beauty," Luther said, rewarding Laura with his 
intense, approving look before he bent to caress the silky 
coat. "Dad will be pleased as all get out. Mr. Turner was 
moaning about this old girl all morning. ..." 

Luther knelt beside the calf and shouldered her as easily 
as a scarf. He shrugged her into a morę comfortable posi- 
tion and started off, the cow trotting along behind now and 
Laura describing how she'd found the calf and got it to 
come as far as she had. Neither Luther nor Daddy later 
asked how she happened to be way down in that field. 

They seemed to think she'd just wandered in a lucky direc- 
tion that day. 

Luther had parked the truck by the culvert. They loaded 
Laura's bike and rode back to the barn at a walking pace. 
Laura sat in the back with the calf stretched across her 
legs, and the mother, tied to the tailgate, sauntered along 
behind. 

The calf was napping on a bed of fresh hay when Daddy 
and Mr. Turner came in. They joined Laura at the side of 
the pen to look it over. "Nice a one's we've had this year," 
Mr. Turner judged. "You done a fine job, Elsbeth," he said 
to the mother, who was peering over the slats across from 
them, "though I wish you could see your way elear to 
doing it a bit closer to home." 

Daddy laid his heavy arm across Laura's shoulders. 'Tm 
right proud of you, girl," he said, and that was enough. 

• 

(Rosę, the calf, eventually dies, saddening Laura and her 
family. But the young girls summertime adventures con- 
tinue. She goes to a country fair, visits relatives in another 
town, and learns about her Aunt Alice, who has forged a 
life of adventure, traveling the world. The my stery of the 
unexplained happenings is unraveled, and then it is au- 
tumn once again and time for school.) 

Laura's llth birthday was two days before school started. 
Her usual excitement was dulled by the thought of facing 
Miss Dunbar's class so soon, but after breakfast she packed 
a lunch, a book, her Magie Markers, and a roli of paper into 
her backpack and headed for Loria. Mama, who'd been bus- 
tling about with little private smiles, blew kisses after her. 
"Have a good day, dear," she called. "Don't be late for 
chores. We hope to finish early tonight." 

Loria already reflected the ending summer. By late morn¬ 
ing, the sun was still trying to warm away the mists of the 



In tiny letters 
because it was 
her secret; she 
wrote "The 
Godmother 
Tree" under 
the picture. 
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Illustration by Jane Clark Brown 


S ince farmhands in Ver- 

mont move often from job 
i to job, the schooling of 
f their children is regularly 
interrupted. Conseąuently, 
some of them have trouble with 
reading. Also, because farmhands' 
families are a nearly invisible mi- 
nority, there is virtually no litera¬ 
turę reflecting their lives and 
concerns. 

The Vermont Migrant Education 
Program of South Burlington, real- 
izing that there was a need for 
meaningful books for the farm 
workers' children, organized a proj- 
ect to create three books for them. 
The Godmother Tree, excerpted 
here, is by Ruth Wallace-Brodeur 
and illustrated by Edward Epstein. 


It is designed for youngsters from 8 
to 12. Also recently published are 
two books for younger children: 

The Bird at Bear Mountain, writ- 
ten by Janet Lind and illustrated by 
Kathleen Kolb-Fisher, and The 
Smallest Cow in the World, writ- 
ten by Katherine Paterson and il- 
lustrated by Jane Clark Brown. 

Ali the books will be used in 
reading programs for the children 
of Vermont farm workers, and all 
three are drawn from the experi- 


ence of Vermont's migrant farm 
families. In the course of their re- 
search, the authors and illustrators 
met farm families and talked with 
them about their lives. 

Copies of any of the three books 
may be ordered for $5 each from 
the Vermont Migrant Education 
Program, 500 Dorset Street, South 
Burlington, VT 05403. 


Three Books 
with a 
Purpose: 

TheVermont 

Migrant 

Education 

Program 
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night. Some birch leaves had yellowed and dropped to float 
in patches at the mouth of the brook, and Laura found one 
scarlet leaf blazing in the grass under the godmother tree. 

Laura settled into the warm hollow of the roots with her 
book, but her eyes drifted from its pages. Gradually the 
tightness in her chest began to loosen, as it always did un¬ 
der the tree's spell. Like it or not, she was going to school 
the day after tomorrow. It 
might not be so bad. Loria 
would still be here, and that 
girl she'd seen at the fair 
looked nice. 

After eating her lunch, 

Laura took her drawing 
stuff and went to sit up be- 
hind the wild rosę thicket. 

The sun warmed her back 
as she bent over the paper, 
drawing the tangle with 
Elsbeth standing off to one 
side, and Rosę peering out 
through the brambles the 
way she had the day Laura 
found her. In the back- 
ground, she madę the lakę 
spread blue under the lower branches of the godmother 
tree. 

Laura waited for the ink to dry before she carefully rolled 
the picture and started home. Her drawings, beginning 
with the one of the nightmare she'd had that first night in 
Redfield, now almost covered three walls in her room. In a 
while, Mama wouldn't have to fret about wallpaper at all. 

Ryan was missing chores and her birthday dinner for a 
scrimmage, but even so they finished in the barn in record 
time because Uncle Ed showed up to lend a hand. Uncle Ed 
was as much a part of their birthday dinners as cake and 
candles, and his arrival sparked Laura's excitement. "Come 
on, princess," he said, propelling her across the road under 
his big arm. "Let's get this party going!" 

"Here she comes!" Mama shouted, and Laura looked up 
to see Gramma Ryan standing next to her in the open door. 
"Gramma!" she screamed, dashing up the steps to smother 
her with hugs and kisses. "I can't believe it, are you going 
to stay? Do you like it? Did you see my room? Don't you 
love the view? Wait till you see the sunset! LII show you. 

"You won't show her anything if you don't stop sąueez- 
ing the breath right out of her," Mama said as she deliv- 
ered a birthday kiss of her own. Gramma laughed and 
repinned her hair, and Uncle Ed beamed with the honor of 
having delivered the best present of all. . . . 

They ate barbecued chicken, com on the cob, mashed 
potatoes and salad, just as Laura had reąuested, with choc- 
olate cake and peppermint ice cream for dessert. After sup- 
per, they went into the living room for Laura to open her 
presents: school clothes from Mama and Daddy, a lilac-col- 
ored clock radio and tape deck from Uncle Ed and Aunt 
Barbara, and mittens and socks that Gramma had knit. 

When the other things had been opened, Gramma took 
from her knitting bag a package wrapped in brown paper. "I 
wrote Alice after your visit, and she sent this for you. She 
doesn't have your Redfield address." 

The paper felt strange, thicker and rougher than their 
brown wrapping paper. Inside was a sweater, soft and silky 


as a newborn calf. It was knit in an Indian design of white, 
black, and brown. 

"Dear Laura," read the attached notę. "This sweater was 
knit by a woman in the knitting cooperative here. They 
use the alpaca wool from their own animals. I hope it 
brings you warmth. Love, Aunt Alice." Tucked into a fold 
of the sweater was a picture of Alice standing arm-in-arm 
with another woman. Both wore skirts and shawls deco- 
rated with designs like the one on Laura's sweater. All 
Laura could see of their faces were the wide smiles beneath 
the shadows cast by their wide-brimmed hats. In the back- 
ground, a road twisted steeply up in a barren-looking land- 
scape. 

"Weil, my goodness, what got into Alice?" Mama said, 
but her eyes were gentle as she handed the sweater around. 
'Tm not partial to wool myself, but that's morę like silk. 
Feel that, Daniel, you ever felt anything like that? . . ." 

Laura studied the picture again. Where did that road go? 

It coiled like a snake rising to a charmeTs flute. She 
wished she could see morę of Aunt Alice's face. The last 
time she'd visited, Laura had been sick with chicken pox. 
All she remembered of an earlier visit was feeling safe and 
happy sitting next to her on Gramma's sofa and admiring 
her bright red and purple skirt. She would write a thank- 
you letter, telling about the farm and about Loria, and 
maybe about school. It didn't look like Aunt Alice would 
get much mail in that place. Maybe she'd write back. 

The next day was busy with Gramma and a last-minute 
trip into Redfield for notebooks and school sneakers. Laura 
had just enough time when they got back for one last trip 
to Loria before facing school. The afternoon was overcast, 
with a tang of fali in the air. Laura hoped the next day 
would be as cool, but even if it dawned 90 degrees hot, she 
was going to wear Aunt Alice's sweater. 

She sat on her throne and let herself feel how keyed up 
she was. She was nervous about school. Yes, she was defi- 
nitely nervous, but it was an excited kind of nervous, not 
the sick, heavy kind she was used to. She had a lot morę 
school ahead if she was going to be a doctor . . . or maybe a 
vet . . . or maybe one of those scientists who know about 
plants. She was going to travel like Aunt Alice, helping 
cure sickness, or figuring what would grow on rocky 
ground like she'd seen in the picture. She would have 
friends all over. 

Laura sank back into the warm curve of the trunk. New 
places. New people. Like Redfield, like Tuttles and Blairs 
and all the other places they'd lived. 

Laura watched the scudding clouds trail their skirts 
across the choppy water. The leaves above her whispered 
urgently. Laura listened intently for a moment, and then 
she understood. If she remembered to look, she could find 
her godmother tree anywhere. otfo 

Ruth Wallace-Brodeur grew up in western Massachusetts, a child- 
hood she often returns to in her writing. Her books are The Ken- 
ton Year, One April Vacation, Callie's Way and Steps in Time. She 
and her husband, Paul, are the parents of fennifer, Jeremy, Rachel, 
and Sarah. The Wallace-Brodeurs live in Montpelier. 

Edward Epstein was bom in New York City and graduated from 
the High School of Industrial Arts. While a teenager he worked on 
dairy and produce farms in Ohio and upstate New York. Since 
moving to Vermont, he has designed and built a number of 
houses, and now builds wooden sailboats with his sons. His 
paintings and sculptures have been exhibited at many shows in 
this country and abroad. 



Then she saw 
it, a softly 
gleaming black 
calf looking 
back at her 
with pansy 
brown eyes. 
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The Stratton 
Arts Festi\al 

At 25, Our Biggest Show 
Still Believes in Having Fun 


By Nan Leyinson 


he Stratton Arts Festival 
' plops its visitors down in the 
middle of art being madę, sa- 
vored, ąuestioned, touched and 
acąuired. It displays the best 
contemporary work by Vermont artists, 
but without the solemnity or piousness 
that can sometimes be found in mu- 
seums and galleries. Perhaps the most 
important factors in Stratton's success 
l . — ... . _ are that it's fun 

and accessible. 

Held every 
fali sińce 1964 
at the Stratton 
Mountain ski 
area, the festi- 
val reaches its 
25th year this 
season in robust 
health, the larg- 
est arts festival 
in the State and 
one of the old- 
est in the re¬ 
gion. 

This year on 


svr. 

ae. 


Vermont's largest 
single show of paint- 
ings also celebrates 
(right) craftsmen, 
musicians, and chil- 
dren, who leam, in 
a festival class, 
to make funny hats. 

September 11 
the festival will open and it will run until 
October 16. In its early years it was a 
tenth of its present size and the festivi- 
ties lasted only three days. Today, nearly 
300 Vermont artists exhibit work in a 
wide variety of media and styles, the au- 
dience numbers over 15,000, and per- 
formances, demonstrations and school 
programs fili the five weeks. The festival 
has even earned a listing in the Michelin 
Guide to New England as "the famous 
Stratton Arts Festival." It has not only 
survived and grown, it has arrived. 

From the beginning, the Stratton Arts 
Festival has been dedicated to Vermont 
artists. They have been its beneficiaries, 
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its raison d'etre, and Stratton has become 
the best place to sample and compare 
what a broad array of Vermont artists are 
doing. 

Art shown at Stratton tends to be ac¬ 
cessible, not the extremes of the avant- 
garde. Variety is important, and because 
festival organizers have never madę a 
great distinction between arts and crafts, 
it's typical for displays of painting, prints 
and sculpture to flow into those of weav- 
ing, baskets and ceramics. 

One reason for Stratton's success is 
that it is designed as a place to sell art. 
Its reputation as a good selling show is 
part of what attracts artists — and buy- 
ers. "The best reward for art," says the 
festival's director, Flubert Schriebl, "is 
that somebody buys it." 

Stratton is also sawy in encouraging 
sales: ąuality is consistently high; Staff 
and volunteers are knowledgeable, plen- 
tiful and helpful; purchased work can be 
taken home immediately; and efforts are 
madę to keep some of each artists work 
in stock and to put artists in touch with 
potential buyers. Prices can rangę from 
$45 for a woodcut by Elfriede Abbe or 
$75 for a handwoven shawl by Lynn Har- 
rmgton to $10,000 for Fred Swan's super- 
realistic paintings. Whatever the 
reasons, $209,000 worth of art sold at the 
festival last year. 

But Stratton also aims to show the pro- 
cess of creating art, to connect object and 
artist, and to forge a bond between artists 
and the place in which they live and 
work. The festivaPs school program is 
part of that. It includes free tours, work- 
shops, and the only chance some kids 
will ever get to meet artists and see con¬ 
temporary art. On weekdays, Stratton 
may be enlivened by first-graders making 
musical instruments from found objects 


or high school students mulling over the 
joys and heartaches of being a Profes¬ 
sional artist. 

Adults get to join in on weekends 
when the artist demonstrations take 
place. Then, two artists set up part of 
their studios on the second floor of the 
lodge to work, as festival visitors of all 
ages watch. Last year, Mary Jane Sarvis 
of Shaftsbury painted fabric for the wear- 
able art she creates, answering ąuestions 
about what dyes she uses, where she 
works best and why she switched from 
painting on canvas to painting on silk. 
Bob Green of Middlebury worked at his 
potter's wheel, taking spectators gath- 
ered on chairs around him through the 
steps involved in throwing and glazing a 
pot. He also explained how the festival's 
Janeway Fellowship, which he received 
in 1987, allowed him the freedom to ex- 
periment. 

Weekends are also for performances, 
the only part of the festival to include 
artists from outside Vermont. 

After 25 years, the festivaPs purpose 
and philosophy remain largely un- 
changed: a dedication to showing the 
best art the State has to offer and a com- 
mitment to making it easier for artists 
to work and thrive as productive mem- 
bers of the Vermont community. 

Elinor Janeway, one of the festival's 
founders, sums up the early years with a 
laugh: "Pd say modesty and ignorance 
took us a long way." Whatever the im- 
petus, at the ripe old age of 25, the Strat¬ 
ton Arts Festival has never looked 
lovelier. c^o 


Nan Levinson is the formei assistant director 
of State programs at the National Endowment 
for the Arts and author of the Arts Festival 
Work Kit. 
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A Green for Ali Reasons 

By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by 
Becky Luigart-Stayner 

keep even one restaurant supplied. And 
all that kale goes for garnishing — a 
waste, I think. 

Kale may be as new to the restaurant 
trade as the salad bar, but it has been 
around a long time. Sonie decidedly kale- 
like leaf impressions have been found in 
alluvial soils where dinosaurs once 
roamed, suggesting that this vigorous 
member of the cabbage family actually 
madę the evolution from sea plant to 
land plant. We know that the Egyptians 
ate ąuite a bit of kale and considered it 
a good preventative for hangovers. In Ire- 
land, legend has it that the fairies ride 
kale stalks when they travel at night. 
(Tell that to the kid who hates to eat 
vegetables!) 

Back in Vermont, one is likely to find 
kale in just about any supermarket from 
November to March. Look for dark, 
blueish-green leaves ; don't buy yellowed 
kale. The leaves and stalk should be firm, 


not limp. Kale that 
has spent time in the 
produce department 
will develop a bitter 
taste. You can storę 
kale for three to four 
days in a plastic bag in 
your refrigerator, but 
use it before it starts 
to tum yellow. Before 
you cook it, wash it 
carefully; its curly 
leaves can harbor soil. 

Young leaves can be eaten stalk and 
all, but older leaves should be stripped 
from the tough center rib. The leaves are 
usually shredded or chopped. 

The simplest way to prepare kale is to 
steam it until it becomes limp, which 
takes four to five minutes. Then saute it 
with a little butter. But I wouldn't intro- 
duce kale this way to any but the most 
ardent greens lovers. Few people really 
appreciate an unadorned green. And 
though kale isn't bitter, as many greens 
are, it does have a distinctive flavor — 
something of a cross between broccoli 
and cabbage with a touch of spinach 
thrown in — and a rather chewy texture. 
This makes it an excellent addition to 
soups and stews (just shred the kale and 
add it to the pot a few minutes before 
serving). Young kale can even be finely 
shredded and added to salads, particu- 
larly coleslaw. 

What follows are a few of my favorite 
kale recipes. One row in a garden will 
yield as much as you can use. And if you 
should find yourself with some extra 
kale, consider some of your tried-and- 
true spinach recipes; they can be easily 
adapted to this hearty green. 


Kale , which survives frost, even snów, 
is a pungent green well suitęd to a 
vańety of unusual dishes , including 
this deep-dish kale-cheese pizza. 


\p 


ITH THE 
COMING Of 

fali, shorter 
days, and 


thoughts of snów, are 
the lush garden 
greens of summer but 
a fleeting memory? 

They don't have to be. 

It's true that the 
first frost thins out 
the garden's offerings 
substantially, and first frosts here follow 
close on the heels of September. It's also 
true that by late autumn, many of us are 
reduced to supermarket greens: hydro- 
ponic factory lettuces and the anemie 
Icebergs flown in from California. 

But let us not forget kale, a hearty leafy 
vegetable loaded with vitamin A, cal- 
cium, and iron. It's a tasty green, one that 
you can really sink your teeth into. And 
best of all, it's really worth its space in 
a Vermont garden sińce it will grow ąuite 
nicely under a snów cover. In fact, this 
green doesn't even reach fuli flavor until 
it has endured a frost or two. 

In case you are not surę what kale 
looks like, just go to your local restaurant 
and examine the greens that conceal the 
ice on the salad bar. Chances are these 
greens are kale, chosen because it stays 
fresh for hours without wilting. A couple 
of market growers in Monkton who sup- 
ply several Middlebury restaurants with 
fresh flowers and vegetables tell me that 
the demand for kale is so great they can't 
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KALE 


Oriental Noodle and Kale Soup 


Portuguese Kale Soup 


F1LLING 



V 2 lb. linguica or chorizo sausage (or any 

garlicky smoked sausage), sliced 
4 medium-size potatoes, peeled and diced 
6 cups chicken stock 
1 onion, diced 
4 garlic cloves, crushed 
4 to 5 cups chopped kale 
Salt and peppei to taste 

Combine the sausage with water to 
cover in a saucepan. Bring to a boil, and 
cook for 5 minutes. Drain off the water and 
set aside. 

Combine the potatoes with water to 
cover in a saucepan and boil until tender, 
about 8 minutes. Drain and briefly mash 
the potatoes with a potato masher. The 
texture should be uneven and lumpy. 

In a large saucepan, combine the chicken 
stock, onion, and garlic and bring to a boil. 
Reduce the heat and stir in the potatoes, 
then the sausage and kale. Simmer for 
about 15 minutes, add salt and pepper if 
needed, and serve. A main course for 4. 


Deep-Dish Kale Cheese Pizza 

DOUGH 

1 tablespoon (1 package) active dry yeast 
% cup warm water (105° to 115°) 

1 tablespoon olive oil 
1 teaspoon salt 
V 2 cup cornmeal 
1 to V/ 2 cups all-purpose flour 


Portuguese kale soup, right, 
is a hearty main course. 


Andrea Chesman of New 
Haven is a food writer, ed- 
itor, and author of three 
books: Piekłeś and Re- 
lishes, Salsas!, and Summer 
in a far. 


3-lb. chicken, cut in pieces 
3 ąuarts water 

2 celery ribs with leaves, roughly 
chopped 

2 carrots, roughly chopped 

1 onion, roughly chopped 

2 garlic cloves 

1 smali bunch fresh parsley 
2-inch cube fresh ginger root, sliced 
Approx. 2 teaspoons Chinese rice winę 
(white winę may be substituted) 
Approx. 2 teaspoons soy sauce 
Salt to taste 

Va lb. capellini (Italian noodles) 

V /2 cups shredded kale 
1 scallion, chopped 


In a large pot, combine the chicken and 
water. Bring to a boil. Add the celery, car¬ 
rots, onion, garlic, parsley, and ginger. Re¬ 
turn to boiling, then reduce the heat to Iow 
and simmer, partially covered, until the 
stock is richly flavored, about 3 hours. 

Strain the soup and discard the vegeta- 
bles. You should have about 2 ąuarts of 
broth. Remove the chicken from the bones. 
Shred 1 to 2 cups of the chicken and set 
the rest aside to be used in another dish. 

Cook the capellini in at least 2 ąuarts of 
boiling salted water, until just tender, 2 to 

3 minutes. Drain, rinse well, and set aside. 

fust before serving, heat the strained 

broth to boiling. Add the Chinese winę, 
soy sauce, and salt. Taste and adjust the 
seasonings if needed. Add the kale and sim¬ 
mer for about 5 minutes, 
until the kale becomes 
limp, but is still bright 
green. 

Place a smali amount of 
noodles in each bowl. Add 
some chicken. Pour the 
broth with the kale into the 
bowls. Top each with a 
sprinkle of scallion. Serves 

4 to 6. 

Notę: If convenience is 
morę important than the 
satisfaction of cooking from 
scratch, you can substitute 
a high-quality canned 
chicken stock for the home- 
made. Heat 3 cans of stock 
to boiling, add the garlic, 
ginger root, Chinese winę, 
and 1 boneless chicken 
breast. Return the stock to 
boiling, reduce the heat, and 
simmer, partially covered, 
until the chicken is cooked, 
about 10 minutes. Strain 
and proceed with the recipe 
as above. 


6 cups shredded kale 

V 2 lb. sweet or hot Italian sausage or 4 
sun-dried tomatoes packed in oil, 
slivered 

2 to 4 garlic cloves, crushed 

2 cups ricotta cheese 

3 eggs, well beaten 

3 tablespoons flour 

1 teaspoon fennel seeds (only if sausage 
is not used) 

5 to 6 slices provolone cheese 


Sprinkle the yeast over the water in a 
large bowl. Stir to dissolve and let stand 
for about 5 minutes. Then mix in the re- 
maining ingredients, reserving about Vi 
cup of flour. Tum the dough out onto a 
lightly floured board and knead in as much 
of the remaining flour as needed to make 
a soft, elastic dough. Place the dough in a 
lightly oiled bowl, turning to coat all sides 
of the dough with the oil. Cover and let 
rise in a warm place for 45 to 60 minutes. 

While the dough rises, prepare the fill- 
ing. Steam the kale until limp, about 5 
minutes. Do not overcook. Drain well. 

Prick the sausages with a fork and 
blanch in water to cover for 10 minutes. 
Drain, remove the casings, and crumble. 
Set aside. 

Combine the ricotta, garlic, fennel (if 
used), eggs, and 3 tablespoons flour. Fold in 
the kale and sausage or sun-dried tomatoes. 
Set aside. 

When the dough has doubled in bulk, 
punch it down. Stretch to fit 
over the bottom and up 
along the sides of an oiled 
10-inch springform pan or 
deep-dish pie pan. 

Assemble the pizza while 
the oven preheats to 450° F. 

Linę the bottom of the 
pizza with the provolone 
cheese. Spoon on the ri- 
cotta-kale mixture. 

Bakę in the preheated 
oven for about 20 minutes. 
Then reduce the heat to 
350° and continue to bakę 
for about 50 minutes, until 
the filling is set and a knife 
inserted near the center 
comes out clean. Allow to 
stand for about 10 minutes 
before removing the sides of 
the springform. Slice in 
wedges. Serves 4. c Gn 
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\ermonter: Norman Kennedy 

Echoes of Scotland in the Green Mountains 


By Marialisa Calta 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 

/ ^k s a child, Norman Kennedy liked old people. 

It was the old people in his hometown of Aberdeen, 
/ ^k Scotland, who could sing the old ballads — verse 
» after verse, from memory. 

It was the old people — and not too many of them, even 
then — who knew the old way of weaving, of spinning wool 
by hand and transforming it on huge, clumsy-looking looms 
into tweeds and tartans. 

It was the old people who taught Norman Kennedy to sing 
and to weave, and now he is teaching others, young and old, 
to do the same. 

Sometimes Kennedy — like the old people he learned from 
— sings while he weaves, but that's mostly in private. For 
the most part, he does his public singing at concerts and folk 
festivals, where he is renowned for his traditional Scottish 
and British ballads. His weaving is done at home in Kent 
Corners, north of Montpelier, and at the Marshfield School 
of Weaving, which he founded 13 years ago. 

Scholars and historians and the kind of people who collect 
old songs and preserve old craftsmanship would cali him a 
"tradition-bearer." It is a mantle he wears well, and with 
relish. 


Norman Kennedy, 
famous for his 
knowledge of 
traditional 
weaving and 
folk ballads , 
adjusts a loom at 
his Marshfield 
School of Weaoing. 













S ometimes Kennedy sings while 
I he weaves, but he sings most 
often these days at 
folk festivals. 



Kennedy is a youthful 55, given to wearing comfortable 
clothes: jeans and flannel shirts and leather boots. His hair 
still shows the red of his youth, streaked now with grey. He 
is ąuiet, unassuming, and speaks with a Scottish burr. 

He sits in the second floor of a clean, spare, brightly lit 
barn that was renovated to serve as a classroom for the Marsh- 
field School of Weaving on an old farmstead just outside of 
Plainfield. On three sides, Windows open upon a spectacular 
view of mountains. Skeins of brightly colored wool make 
cheerful piles on the floor. 

Classical musie pours from a tape deck on the windowsill. 
Several students sit at large looms; the "thunk" of the battens 
— the heavy beams that hang down from the looms and beat 
the weft (the horizontal threads) into the cloth — makes a 
counterpoint to Kennedy's reminiscences. 

He came to Vermont via a round-about route. Being a 
weaver was not exactly what his parents had in mind. His 
father, a merchant seaman, broke young Kennedy's first loom. 

"He did not want me to be a weaver," Kennedy says, his 
Scottish accent turning "did not" into "dinna." "Weavers in 
those days were in very poor condition, a starvin' bunch. 
Weavin' was just a poor, poor trade." 

But Kennedy built a bigger loom — "one my father couldn't 
break" and continued his work. Gradually, his parents came 
to accept what was clearly his calling. 

As a young boy, there were precious few of the old-style 
weavers left, and Kennedy sought them out, watching and 
asking few ąuestions. 

"If you madę yourself conspicuous, they got rid of you," 
he says. It was the same with singing; Kennedy learned to 
sit and listen. 

"If you weren't surę about how a song went, you didn't just 
come out and ask," he says. 


"You sang the song badly, and then the singer would say 
'oh, no no no, that's not how 'tis at all. Here's how it goes.' 
And he'd sing." He taps the side of his head. "Psychology, 
you see." 

Mostly, he kept his knowledge of the old tunes under 
wraps. 

"By the time I was 12, I knew many of the ballads word- 
for-word, but I wouldn't tell," he says. "I would have got 
laughed at. No one wanted anything to do with anything that 
old-fashioned." 

Kennedy continued his weaving and his singing all the 
while he worked as a government tax collector. The job was 
a good one by his family's way of thinking, and he worked 
at it for 15 years. But when he got the chance to move to 
America — he was invited to sing at the 1965 Newport [Rhode 
Island] Folk Festival and he determined to stay — he says "I 
didn't look back." 

In this country Kennedy found again the traditional songs 
and tradition of weaving that he had learned back in Scotland 
— songs and craftsmanship imported when immigrants from 
the British Isles settled the colonies. He once met a man from 
the hills of North Carolina, he says, who sang "verse for 
verse" a song Kennedy had learned in Scotland. That exper- 
ience was repeated over and over as he traveled the eastern 
United States. 

At the Newport festival, he had met Sandy and Caroline 
Paton, folk song collectors who ran a record company, Folk 
Legacy, in Huntington, Vermont. He had met them earlier 
when they were researching folk songs in England, and they 
encouraged him to come to Vermont for a visit. 

He did. "I really took to it," says Kennedy. "lt's so much 
like the nicer parts of Scotland . . . the same stone walls and 
trees." 
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S mging is very personal for 
me. When I sing a ballad , 
I remember the person 
who sang it to me." 



He continued his singing and worked as a master weaver 
at Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia, for five years. Then he 
came to Vermont again to sing at a folk festival at Goddard 
College m Plainfield. With encouragement from Vermont 
friends he started the Marshfield School of Weaving in 1975. 

"I came to Vermont almost by chance," he says. "Except 
that nothing's really chance. Things work out because they're 
supposed to." 

What Kennedy found in Vermont — besides the view out 
the Windows of his school, which he says could be a view of 
Scotland — were old looms, enough to fili his classroom and 
then some. 

His is one of the few weaving schools to exclusively teach 
traditional New England weaving on traditional New England 
looms. The old-style weaving, Kennedy maintains, was in 
many ways morę efficient and faster than so-called "modern" 
methods. 

"People didn't have time to fool around back then," he 
says. 

Kennedy's school houses up to five students — they read 
about him in weaving journals or hear about him through 
friends, and they've come, he says, from as far away as Hawaii. 
They stay in a house next to the barn and provide their own 
food. The school costs $240 a week, including lodging, $150 
for commuters. 

Some of the students have never seen a loom before their 
arrival, and Kennedy sometimes prefers it that way. He 
spends a lot of time, he says, helping those with some weaving 
experience "unlearn" the bad habits picked up elsewhere. 

Kennedy runs the classes in a relaxed and informal way, 
but he is hard on those students who prefer to rely on his 
knowledge rather than on their own eyes and brains. He 
wants them to think for themselves. 


"Let your eye be your merchant," he tells his students, 
borrowing a phrase from his grandmother that he says means 
"trust your eyes and your own judgement." He peppers his 
speech with such aphorisms: "Use what you've got and you'11 
never want." is another favorite. 

Kennedy teaches weaving from the barnyard to the closet: 
he teaches how to dye, card and spin wool, to dress the loom, 
how to weave, and how to finish the materiał. 

"When you're close to the source of things," he says, "that's 
when you most appreciate them." 

Most students start with a bedcover, and when they finish 
Kennedy shows them how to shrink and błock it so that it 
keeps its shape. 

In the old days, the woven blankets and tweeds were shrunk 
in a ceremony called "waulking," in which the weavers and 
their friends would wash the materiał and pound on it — a 
process called fulling — to obtain the desired thickness and 
finish. The waulking is a traditional time for long ballads to 
be sung. 

In lieu of conducting one for every student's bedcover, Ken¬ 
nedy turns to his washing machinę — a few minutes with 
some Tide does the trick. 

But when he decides to hołd a waulking, Norman Kennedy 
sings the ballads for which he is known. Although he is con- 
stantly humming around the school, he doesn't normally per- 
form for his students. 

"Singing is very personal for me," says Kennedy. "When I 
sing a ballad I remember the person who sang it to me. They 
were old people then, and they're gone now. But it's a way 
of keeping them alive." zO* 


Marialisa Calta is a free-lance writer whose work appears regularly 
in the New York Times. She lives in Calais. 
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Autumns 

Archetypes 


The Lands Message 
As the Season Moves 
From Warm to Cold 


ore than other seasons, fali 
makes us pettsive. The chilly 
_ days, the autumn colors, cali 
our attention back to elemental things: 
the land, the weather, the harvest. 
Apples, symbols of abundance from time 
immemorial, glow as crisp-red and 
potent on the table as if painted by 
Cezanne. The autumn light etches a 
steeple sharply upon a changing hillside, 
recalling church and school and town. 

We had become pagans for the summer 
and forgotten them; the chilly weather 
recalls the virtues of society and 
salvation. We may have need of both 
before it's warm again. Broader 
instances force themselves upon us 
whereoer we cast our gazę. Rural 
Vermont, at least partially a farm 
countryside tamed and weathered 
through years of human use, is naturę 
brought to the bit (pages 34-35). But it 
is good to remember that there is 
another, wilder world nearby 
(pages 36-37). 


m 



Apples, photo 
by Paul Miller; 
Waitsfield church, 
Alan L. Graham; 
hillside in West 
Fairlee (overleaf) 

AND MARSH IN ORANCE 
(PAGES 36-37) BY 

Marilyn S. Rogers. 
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Waitsfield harvest 

FIGURĘ PHOTOGRAPH 

by Alan L. Graham; 

KILLING FROST 

by Craig Linę. 


/V \utumn begins subtly, in chilly 
j— \\early tzvilight and the presence oj 
JL \l apples. It ends abruptly in a 
snowstorm or a killing frost. There's 
rarely any doubt when it's over, 
whatever the datę on the calendar. It is 
our longest season, one measured not in 
days but in the profound changes it 
brings. 



Perhaps it's the transient naturę oj 
autumn itself that makes us promote 
every tree or haruest figurę into an 
archetype. The season whispers to us 
over and over that life is passing, and 
so we cling to meaning in the face of the 
coming darkness. Or maybe it's just ałl 
those years of starting school with 
leaves on the ground and a chill in the 
air — a subconscious melancholy 
brought on by the same English classes 
that taught us to think in archetypes 
and symbols. Or perhaps, as Ar den’s 
inhabitants liked to think, there really 
are books in the running brooks and 
sermons in stones. The pleasure, as 
autumns come and go, is not in 
certainty, still less in speculation. Such 
things just aren’t spelled out in this life. 
But our old teacher, autumn, offers one 
certainty at last: that even her 
abuttdance will pass, and that the 
passing will be beautiful. 


— T.K.S. 
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By Andrew L. Nemethy 
Illustrations by Jeff Danziger 



n a hazy, warm 
spring day early in 
1987, I climbed to 
the top of rugged Mt. 
Wantastiąuet, taking the 
first steps in a dream project: writing a 
travel guide to Vermont. This might be 
considered an odd way to begin sińce, as 
Brattleboro residents know, Mt. Wantas¬ 
tiąuet is in New Hampshire just across 
the Connecticut River. But the climb 
seemed appropriate at the time. I had 
only the vaguest notion where I was 
headed on the project. Besides, I had 
never written a book before. Climbing 
the mountain could provide not only an 
overview of my starting point in South¬ 
ern Windham County, but, I hoped, some 
vision of how to capture in words the 
essence of the landscape of Vermont for 
visitors — people as disparate as those 
who think a Jersey is what you wear and 
those who know all about the West- 
minster Massacre. 

At the time, I confess, I didn't know 
anything about the Westminster Mas¬ 
sacre. Or the ferocious South Royalton 
Indian raid, or the Confederate raid on 
St. Albans, let alone Danville's Indian 
Joe, or why Charleston was originally 
named Navy. I didn't remember Remem- 
ber Baker, one of the Green Mountain 
Boys (had never heard of him, in fact), 
didn't know that artist Norman Rock¬ 
well had lived in Arlington, and that 
North and South Hero were named for 
Ira and Ethan Allen. 

History was but one realm for revela- 
tion. I had no inkling how much the land¬ 
scape of Vermont is being changed by 
development, nor did I comprehend how 
vast Vermont's wilderness areas are. And 
I had no idea that development and 
wilderness often co-exist side by side. 
Nor had I grasped all the other ways in 
which Yermont was changing. In sum, I 


underwent what is called a learning ex- 
perience. 

By the time I finally polished off the 
Northeast Kingdom six months later, 
having driven, hiked or biked practically 
every nook and cranny, gulf, gulch, gap 
and valley in Vermont (or so it felt), I had 
figured out the book and had been trans- 
figured myself during the journey. It was 
a spectacular way to spend a summer and 
a fali. Unfortunately, I was still at it in 
November. By that time a wan sun had 
replaced September's glow, my enthusi- 
asm was at least as dim, and it was 
matched by the wan looks on the faces 
of my editors, who had expected me to 
be finished two months earlier. 

Finally, on November 21,1 finished my 
journeys, and cleared out my car — my 
ersatz mobile home — for the last time. 
It felt almost like a ceremoniał gesture, 
removing the last rumpled pile of bro- 
chures and pamphlets I'd collected, cart- 
ing in the hiking boots and duffle bag and 
bike hats, the well-worn Vermont atlas, 
and taking the mountain bike and canoe 
off the roof rack. I hauled out the vacuum 
cleaner and from the car's interior re- 
moved six months worth of crumbs from 
the state's finest bakeries, dirt from its 
best hikes, and newspapers from Ben- 
nington to Newport. 

Only one thing remained: I wanted to 
elear the logjam of impressions and ideas 
I'd accumulated along the way. Here are 
some: 

Vermonters, early Vermonters, could 
be easily moved. And not easily moved. 
Let me explain. 

Vermont's settlers most often settled 
on the hills. Later, with the lure of water 
power and as wetlands were drained, 
towns often moved down into the val- 
leys. So it was with Bennington, New- 
fane, Brattleboro and many others. 


But residents didn't leave their build- 
ings behind; they took them along. Many 
town halls and houses were moved, 
sometimes inordinate distances, some- 
times just across the Street. Virtually the 
whole lovely village of Newfane mi- 
grated from the hillsides in the 1800s: 



Our Writer 
Takes a Bottom-to-Top 
Tour of Vermont: 
Look Out for Old 
Shincracker , 

Bring on the 
Pastry 
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the courthouse, jail, meeting house, 
shops and two hotels. 

Sometimes, though, things moved 
very slowly. Many are the amusing ac- 
counts I read in town histories of settlers 
arguing for years, even decades, about 
where to locate a meeting house. This 
was because the meeting house often de- 
cided the center of the town, a key com- 
mercial decision for a landowner. I found 
Cavendish and Thetford, for the record, 
set the records for carrying this on to ab¬ 
surd lengths. 

• 

Town histories make much elear. It 
had never occurred to me, for example, 
that Bellows Falls was named for a fellow 
named Bellows, Col. Benjamin Bellows, 
in fact. And yes, there were falls, the once 
"Great Falls" on the Connecticut River. 
Thus Bellows Falls. 

The process of naming Vermont towns 
was grist for considerable humor, blend- 
ing fact and legend, and fact was often 
the stranger of the two. For example, 
Charleston, in the Northeast Kingdom, 
was named by a grantee enamored of the 
U.S. Navy, so he called it "Navy." Land- 
locked residents later concluded that 
they'd float another name. 

Names were chosen for grantees' birth- 
places, for English patrons, for Indian 
names, for mishaps or events, and for res- 
idents; they were chosen, among other 
ways, in bidding contests and fights. Ali 
this is long obscured in today's landscape 
until one explores back a bit. Chiselville, 
near Arlington, was the site of a now- 
vanished chisel factory. Tyson, near 
Plymouth, was home of the eąually van- 
ished Tyson Iron Works. 

Some of my favorite places were the 
mountain named "Old Shincracker," 
near Baltimore, supposedly named for its 
shape or the kind of climb it is, and the 
several appealing "bloodsucker ponds" 
and "rattlesnake cliffs." 

• 

The Great Falls on the Connecticut 
was my first inkling of how many mag- 
nificent drops have been dammed in Ver- 
mont. This long, broad gorge at Bellows 
Falls remains awesome even though 
most of the water is diverted. It must 
have been spectacular in fuli flow, with 
salmon gathering below in spring. Other 
impressive falls one wishes could be un- 
fettered again are at Proctor, Springfield 
and Winooski. Impressive too were the 
state's many smali natural gorges. I 
clambered, sometimes at considerable 
peril, into every one I found reference to 
on maps and in histories. One of the most 
beautiful I discovered is also one of the 
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deepest and least known ; I'm saving it as 
my own private gorge. 

Though development is proliferating, 
a tour of the State also underscores the 
fact that most of YermonPs countryside 
is remarkably unadulterated. As I trav- 
eled, I turned into a sort of landscape Lo- 
thario, falling endlessly in love with 
everything from the voluptuous, mean- 
dering roads of Tinmouth to the elegant 
cityscape of St. Albans, the abrupt hills 
of Pawlet, the gentle lakę shores of But- 
ton Bay, the serenity of Vermont's nicest 
crossroads, located in the northern ham- 
let of Brownington. 

Notwithstanding noxious pockets of 
development, after having stuck my nose 
into almost every city and village in Ver- 
mont, what was reinforced was an im- 
pression of how much wildemess 
remains. 

This is most surprising in Southern 
Vermont. Until you have explored it on 
foot, by bike and car, checked it out on 
a map, you cannot understand how vast 
and wild the Green Mountain National 
Forest actually is. 

After touring scenie but brie-ified 
Manchester Village and its manie alter 
ego, Manchester Center, I took the drive 
up to the top of Mt. Equinox and hiked 
to a rocky overlook. From there, Man¬ 
chester^ development seemed minis- 
cule, and aside from the distant blips that 
were the resorts at Stratton and Bromley, 


what I saw was virtually untrammeled 
wilderness. 

The same perspective avails from 
places such as Deer Leap in Sherburne 
Pass, or from Mt. Snów, all in the heart 
of resort country. I thought about all this 
as I spent a ąuiet evening in June pad- 
dling out onto Gale Meadows Pond, near 
Stratton ski area. As my canoe slid far- 
ther out across the water, Stratton's 
cone-shaped summit ascended above the 
trees. My sole company was a beaver that 
slapped a warning and a hawk that cir- 
cled overhead. It was a remarkably peace- 
ful place, right in the lee of one of the 
East's biggest ski areas. 

The paradox is that most of us don't 
live in the wilderness. What we see and 
know is where we live, and there devel- 
opment's impact is not only visual, but 
affects our rivers through sewage, our 
lives through traffic, through taxes, and 
through diminished peace. 

In the larger sense, the real impact is 
on our way of life. Most Vermonters used 
to be people tied in real ways to the land. 
Many remain so. But if land becomes just 
a commodity, if "country" is something 
that's marketed or that condominium 
dwellers take a drive to see, like a movie, 
what does that make Vermont? 

• 

Pm not surę when it started. Perhaps 
it was at the Townshend Country Inn, 
which kindly put me up one night. The 
owners gave me a history book on the 
ill-fated West River Railroad and another 
on Townshend. I — a history-hater in 
college — couldn't put them down. Hu¬ 
mor, pathos, spell-binding lorę all were 
there. 

Once I had discovered town histories, 
I spent hours poring through obscure 
tracts in local libraries and town clerks' 
offices. I turned into an anecdotal pack- 
rat, collecting a mental Rolodex fuli of 
arcania and interesting characters that I 
would spin off at the mention of a village 
or highway. I crammed it all into the 
book or into conversations with friends. 
My editors grew nervous. I stopped in 
one day to relate proudly that I had gone 
to the State highway department files to 
get the construction history of Lincoln 
and Appalachian gaps, and I spread out 
before them the voluminous engineering 
blueprints that, with some deciphering, 
would tell which was the steepest. 

"Thought we asked you to write a 
travel book," their eyes said. 

Knowing something odd, interesting 
or anecdotal about every village became 
a terrible burden. I know now how reli- 
gious proselytizers must feel: I wanted 












to tell everyone, yet everywhere I saw 
eyes begin to glaze over. 

The only consolation was that, with 
my memory, I knew in a few months I 
would forget most of the details. I would 
be reduced to saying things like, "There 
was something really interesting about 
the town of Groton, but I can't remember 
anymore what it is." At least, I'd prob- 
ably keep my friends. 

• 

Whenever anyone asked how my tours 
were going, I'd usually tell them about 
the latest bakery or pastry shop I had 
been to or the last slice of pie I had had. 
Man may not live by bread alone, but as 
my friends know, I come close. And in 
Vermont, you can live that way very 
well. My editors even suggested the book 
title should be changed to "A Pastry 
Tour" or something like that. 

Munching my way through the selec- 
tions at bakery shops was often the high- 
light of each village or town. Here's my 
unofficial taster's choice. 

Numero Uno in Vermont: The Otter 
Creek Cafe in Middlebury. A close sec- 
ond, the Warren Store's bakery. 

For diners, I liked the Miss Newport 
for traditional farę and the Blue Benn in 
Bennington for its diverse offerings. 

Morę research, of course, is necessary. 
If there are any publishers out there in- 
terested in hiring a man to eat his way 
through Vermont, let me know. 

• 

Many a night I dragged myself, unan- 
nounced, to innkeepers' front doors, 
looking for a place to collapse. Their hos- 
pitality is a wonderful force in Vermont. 
I also found them a vital resource in the 
preservation and revitalization of many 
smali villages and towns — somewhat 
ironie, especially sińce so many inn¬ 
keepers come from out of State. 

One night in June, having missed con- 
nections in the Manchester area, I took 
my chances and went up to the West Hill 
Inn in Arlington. Innkeeper Mary Ann 
Carlson came up and greeted me as 
warmly as if I were a long lost friend. 
Confused, I thought perhaps I was. 

"Have I met you before?" I asked, con- 
vinced that that kind of warm welcome 
meant I had. 

I was wrong. Wes and Mary Ann Carl¬ 
son greet everybody that way, because 
that's the way they are. That is the great 
thing about inns: they are so individual, 
reflecting their owners' tastes and char- 
acter in decor, cuisine, hospitality. 

At the Vermont Marble Inn in Fair 
Haven, I encountered innkeeper Shirley 
Stein, who shares chores with two co- 


horts. Their accents were deep New York 
City, their hearts and courage just as big 
as the Big Apple. They had restored the 
splendor of this ornate 1800s inn, built 
by the Allen family, which madę its for¬ 
tunę in siatę, and were resurrecting not 
only the hostelry but history and local 
pride. 

"When you become an innkeeper, it's 
like taking your vows," said Stein, a tali, 
chain-smoking woman who calls every- 
one "dear" and is, like many innkeepers 
I met, a true character. 

She and many others stand as re- 
minders of the fallaciousness of "flat- 
lander vs. Vermonter" arguments. Some 
flatlanders want to tum Vermont into 
what they left behind, but others are 
striving to preserve what Vermont is and 
the ethic that attracted them in the first 
place. 

• 

Much has been madę of the changes in 
the face of Vermont. The scars of devel- 
opment, the new wrinkles brought by 
growth and progress, have profoundly al- 
tered certain areas. 

I found whole regions undergoing al- 
teration. But the most dramatic changes 
seemed to me to be occurring not in the 
physical landscape, but in the state's so- 
cial fabric. 

Today areas near Burlington such as 
Richmond, Underhill, Essex and Hines- 
burg; towns such as Norwich, Hartford, 



Strafford and Wilder near Hanover, New 
Hampshire; the many smali towns 
around St. Albans; the towns of Putney 
and Dummerston and Westminster 
around Brattleboro — all are increasingly 
being called "bedroom" or commuting 
towns. 

What, one is led to ask, is left of the 
ties that held individual communities to- 
gether? Do commuters hołd pot luck 
suppers? Do neighbors gather to plant 
bulbs in spring and harvest the lawn in 
summer? The common bond of farming 
and working the land grows increasingly 
tenuous, and so, I fear, does the bedrock 
of Vermont's ethic. 

Preservation of the Vermont commu- 
nity ethic seems largely dependent upon 
geographical isolation and distance from 
urban areas. Places like Chelsea and 
Tunbridge and Vershire and Brookfield 
seem largely immune to change, so far. 
So, too, the yillages north of Montpelier 
and Barre, above St. Johnsbury, and 
northwest of Manchester. 

Some things are not always what they 
seem, however, a lesson history reveals. 
Those who lament Burlington^ growth, 
yearning for some ąuieter, morę peaceful 
day, are wide of the mark. Burlington^ 
waterfront, for example, is far morę ac- 
cessible today than in the 1850s, when 
it was a teeming, three-mile lumberyard. 

Some may deery what's happening in 
Wilmington, home of Mt. Snów, but the 
fact is that during the Civil War Wil¬ 
mington was one of the largest towns in 
the area, with 1,260 residents working 
its many mills, granaries, and lumber op- 
erations. 

Lastly, old photographs of familiar 
places drive home how dynamie is Ver- 
mont's landscape. In the 1800s, hills now 
densely forested were yirtually naked in 
towns such as Montpelier, Woodstock 
and Northfield. Copper mines and smelt- 
ing operations in Vershire and Strafford 
denuded the countryside. Charcoal op¬ 
erations stripped trees in what is now the 
Green Mountain National Forest. Sheep 
in Shoreham stripped the hillsides bare. 
Logs filled up the Connecticut River and 
Lakę Memphremagog. The images are 
fascinating and stark. 

So, too, were those of development I 
saw around Vermont in my travels. And 
I can only wonder what images await the 
Vermont traveler a couple of decades 
down the road. 


Free-lance writer Andrew L. Nemethy of Ad- 
amant is the author of Vermont Life's newest 
book, Travel Vermont, The Best of the Green 
Mountain State. (To order, see page 60.) 
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Plows a Storn / Furrow 


0 | n the subject of govemment's role in 
I farming, Leo fettie is about as movable 
as a rock. He seems madę of granite, and 
just as impervious, as I try, in vain, to 
chip away at his arguments against any help from 
government, which he says, "should stay out of 
barnyards and manure pits." Many times over the 
morę than 10 years my husband and I have farmed 
next door to Leo, I have discussed this subject 
with him and watched his position calcify. 

He has his reasons. One is that government, as 
he sees it, is generally inept. Take the case of his 
manure pit. He built his own recently, rather than 
have the govemment share the cost. The price for 
cost-sharing would have meant building accord- 
ing to the expensive government designs and 
specifications. 

"I built my pit for $850 while the government's 
plan would've cost me $3,000. So even if they'd 
paid half, I came out ahead my way." 

Another reason involves Leo's generał distrust 
of government Solutions to farming problems. 
While he can see advantages in some government 
programs — like the recently legislated land-use 


By Beth Bates 

Photographed by Paul Ickovic 
and Carolyn Bates 
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Leo Jettie, his 
wife, Barb, and 
their homemade 
equipment for 
hauling round 
hay balcs. 
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tax break for Vermont farmers — he believes the 
advantages always have a price, one he is un- 
willing to pay. In this case there is a penalty 
should he have to sell his land for development. 
"I can 7 t have government standing over me, or 
beside me, should something happen." 

Indeed, Leo can 7 t, for that would cut into his 
control. Even though his smali farm may not be 
typical of Vermont dairying, his conservatism is 
rooted not in myopia, but in the knowledge that 
through the years self-reliance has been his most 
trusted means of survival. 

Leo takes another puff from his cigar, and a 
silence, like that from deep, still waters, settles 
in, along with the dew. In the fading light, I see 
that hay dust has deepened the lines on his face 
so that he looks older than his 45 years. The grit 
of time shows in his coarse skin, toughened from 
years of days with too much work followed by 
nights with too little sleep. 

Now he must work harder than ever as he and 
his wife, Barb, try to save their 100-acre dairy farm 
in northern Vermont. The farm is in a hamlet in 
Fairfield called St. Rocks. Originally, it was 
named St. Roąue after a French saint. With time 
it became known as St. Roc, which later disin- 
tegrated into St. Rocks. One look at the land ex- 
plains why. 

fudged by present Vermont real estate standards 
the two greatest assets of this rocky terrain are 
its spectacular views of Smugglers Notch, Mt. 
Mansfield, and Jay Peak and its hundreds of feet 
of road frontage. They make this farm a real estate 
developer 7 s dream. But Leo is interested in cul- 
tivating a livelihood, not good views. Saving the 
farm is Leo and Barb 7 s dream, and that dream is 
the fulcrum of their existence. Thus judged by 
Leo and Barb 7 s standards, they are the farm's two 
greatest assets. 

"Some folks," Leo says, "even some kinfolks, 
think I must fail." Nevertheless, he remains op- 
timistic. What keeps him going? It is not his un- 
derstanding of economies of scalę, which he 
knows are the edge large dairy farmers have over 
him. Nor is it the thought of passing the farm to 
his sons, who want the pay and security of a reg- 
ular job with weekends off and fixed hours in 
between. So why work with such effort and care 
for something that many say is doomed? 

For one thing, he has a daughter who likes farm- 
ing and is good at it. But even if no one is inter¬ 
ested in taking over the farm, saving it is Leo's 
way of preserving the knowledge that his father 
taught him, and showing that that knowledge has 
not been abandoned, but added to, in the process 
of improving the farm. "Can you imagine, 77 he 
says, "if my dad could see this place today? Why 
he 7 d be so pleased." The farm reaffirms a past, 
defines the futurę, and for the present, gives him 
a sense of place. 

Except for a brief period of work as an auto 


mechanic in Connecticut during his early twen- 
ties, the family farm has been the center of Leo 7 s 
universe all his life. It has always been a marginal 
operation, generating just enough to maintain the 
human labor that keeps it running. 

As a child, Leo did not learn to play ; he learned 
to be lighthearted while working, then later to 
steal some fun from work. Relationships were 
formed through work, and creativity was thinking 
up new routines and rituals to perform old tasks. 
The unprotected naturę of farm life, particularly 
a farm that does not generate a cash surplus, 
meant learning how to be resilient to the unex- 
pected changes wrought by weather, freak acci- 
dents, and other disasters. Always working 
without financial security, Leo learned at an early 
age to trust his instincts and rely on his ingenuity 
in order to survive. Throughout, the one constant 
has been unending work. 

Leo 7 s dad milked 25 cows on 100 acres of land, 
but Leo is forced to increase the size of the milk- 
ing herd to make up for the falling price of milk. 
He is now milking about 40 cows and raising 20 
or morę replacements on the same amount of 
land. Nevertheless, he will tell you that it was 
harder to farm back when his father ran the farm, 
for they did not have the help of modern tech- 
nology. 

"I guess life was not soft," he tells me while he 
and Barb put away morę than 1,000 bales of hay. 
I watch him toss a bale of hay straight up 15 feet 
to Barb, who is balanced on top of the sideless 
hay wagon. With control and precision his right 
arm shoots the 60-pound bale smoothly to his 
wife 7 s outstretched hands. Pass completed, Barb 
carefully stacks the bale in a direction opposite 
the preceding layer, to make a tight, compact load 
that will not fali on the First bump on the road 
back to the barn. Without saying a word to each 
other, Barb turns to face Leo once again just as 
another bale sails her way. This process contin- 
ues, uninterrupted, until all the bales are loaded. 
During the ride back to their barn, they catch their 
breath before unloading into the hayloft. They 
make it look easy. 

"You think it is hard throwing hay bales 
around? Try forking loose hay sometime. That 7 s 
hard work/ 7 claims Leo. But while Leo 7 s father 
had to fork loose hay, he was able to raise five 
children on the farm without an outside income. 
Leo has to "work out, 77 as a tractor mechanic, just 
to maintain the farm. 

"We need my outside job to pay the farm bills, 
and I need the farm to keep us from starving," he 
tells me with the same lack of emotion he once 
used to inform me that six of his heifers had been 
struck by lightning and killed. Heifers sometimes 
get struck by lightning, and Leo must work out. 
No time to argue with such givens. 

They also could not survive if Barb did not work 
fuli time on the farm. She performs all the tasks 


Leo's 
preferred 
tool is the 
welding 
torch. Below, 
his daughter ; 

Ann. 

Overleaf, the 
old barn that 
serued before 
Leo built his 
new one. 
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that Leo does plus cooks, cleans, and keeps house 
in the homestead — and all without hot running 
water. The cows have hot running water in the 
barn, while the people only have cold water in 
the house: on this farm some creatures are morę 
eąual than others. Nonę of this seems out of the 
ordinary to Barb or Leo. 

Besides, Leo seems to blossom through adver- 
sity, like a thistle growing in a rocky pasture. 
After his father died and he took over a farm with 
heavy mortgage obligations, he built a new free- 
stall bam to house a larger herd of cattle. Because 
he worked with little Capital, the process of build- 
ing the barn took three years. In fact, four years 
before work on the structure began, while the 
barn was still a mere glint in Leo's eye, he found 
his bulk tank at an auction for $500. I remember 
the day, during mud season, when I viewed his 
latest find. The shmy hulk of stainless Steel 
looked like a beached whale against the backdrop 
of mud, water, dirty snów, and the flotsam of 
years of discarded motors, machinę parts, and 
grease. 

That whale of a bulk tank now sits in the com- 
pleted 100-by-80-foot bam that he finally finished 
for under $22,000, milk room included. The barn 
is like a museum of artifacts transformed from 
one State into another. It is a demonstration of 
conservation as an art form. 

For years, Leo's studio has been the open-air 
museum of anachronisms that he inherited from 
his father. There Leo transforms spare parts of 
iron, scrap metal, timber, lead, tin, or pipę into 
useful implements. In his mind, everything is al- 
ways in the process of becoming something new. 
His preferred tool is the welding torch, which al- 
lows him to play dialectician to the twisted, 
rusted artifacts of a bygone era. 

Not that he would describe the process ąuite 
that way. He walks over and picks up what looks 
to me like a piece of bent pipę. "Know what this 
is?" Respectfully, he waits, as though I might re- 
ply. "It's a gate from a hay rake. I think IT1 use 
it in the milking parlor to let the cows out after 
they're milked." Next time I go to his parlor I 
notice the "new" gate. 

Every part of the milking system in his barn 
that could be fashioned by hand was, and when 
something had to be purchased, it was bought 
secondhand. Some inventions are simple, like the 
snowmobile starter handles on long cords that he 
uses to release grain, two pounds at a time, into 
the cows' trough during milking. Others are morę 
complex, like the Steel snowmobile runners that 
are used to hang two doors where the cows enter 
and exit from the milking parlor. 

The process is unending. He once told me that 
he carries mechanical problems around in his 
head and into his dreams. Quite often he wakes 
up at night solving ones that involve his own 
machinery or somebody else's tractor at work. 


And while his creations may not make the mu¬ 
seum Circuit, they may save his farm from ex- 
tinction. 

But even the hardy thistle can be snuffed out. 
Suddenly, last winter, Leo was on his back from 
an injury. In the past he had always recovered 
from injuries rapidly; this time he was out of com- 
mission for several months. 

As I walked to visit Leo, I passed his pasture, 
which looked like a glacial moraine, and I thought 
about the rocks out there. How does anything — 
especially the plants that grow among the rocks 
— survive these winters? 

I arrived breathless from the cold to find Leo 
standing by the wood stove. He remained stand- 
ing the entire time; sitting down was much too 
painful, Barb told me later. But he did not need 
to sit to think, which I discovered when I asked 
him how he was doing. He answered by descnbing 
his plan to redesign his milk room. "Lve got it all 
figured out," he told me, "how Lm going to build 
a wood furnace to heat the water to run the milk 
house to save on my utility bills." His eyes glowed 
with delight. 

Then he revealed the way he plans to get around 
the backbreaking labor needed to make sąuare 
bales: he will retool his operation for big round 
bales. By switching over to big round bales, Leo 
and Barb can spend haying season driving the ma- 
chines, not themselves. 

But key to an efficient round bale operation is 
the ability to move the giant Tootsie Rolls of hay 
off the field. Farm implement Stores offer many 
expensive Solutions. Leo's homemade two- 
pronged shield, which will go on the back of his 
tractor and can be raised and lowered, will look 
like something out of the days of King Arthur and 
his armored knights. Indeed some of the art of 
Lancelot will be reąuired to raise the shield to the 
proper height, jockey the tractor to the correct 
angle, rev up the engine, and drive in reverse for 
the core of the big bale, piercing the center with 
the two spears. Leo fashioned his tow-prongs from 
car axles, which he sharpened; thus his modern 
shield is morę than sturdy enough to lift and carry 
800-pound round bales. 

By the time the thaw finds its way to this 
pocket of northern Vermont, Leo is out, demon- 
strating his "new" shield to me. He says he is 
beginning to feel a lot better now that warm, 
sunny weather is here. 

"You know, Lm like the cows. They seem so 
poor in late winter. Then you get them out on 
some green grass, and they come alive," he ob- 
serves as he climbs stiffly onto his tractor and sits 
down. Any day now I expect to see blue thistle 
heads flowering again between the rocks of Leo's 
pasture. 


Beth Bates is a farmer and free-lance writer who lives 
with her husband, Tim, near the Leo fettie farm. 


The farm 
coula not 
surowe if 
Barb did not 
work fuli 
time on it. 
She performs 
all the tasks 
Leo does, 
plus cooks, 
cleans and 
keeps house. 
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THE OLD CUTTER INN 


Informal Elegance in East Burkę 


By Mark Pendergrast 


East Burkę 


rp 

■ HE SUNDAY BRUNCH 
I scene could almost be 
m in Switzerland, Fritz 
Walther's birthplace. A fire 
crackling ąuietly on the 
hearth. Soft light from candles 
on the wali. A bar where you 
can help yourself to fruit 
juices, cheeses, muffins, ba¬ 
nana bread. A choice of en- 
trees: omelettes, eggs Ben- 
edict, ąuiche Lorraine, beef 
tips in winę sauce, French 
toast, blueberry pancakes. Eat 
as much as you want, order 
whatever you like for a set 
price. 

However, the language spo- 
ken is English, the candles are 
electric, and the fixed price 
($6.95 adults; $3.50 children) 
is American. The Old Cutter Inn may appear to be European, 
but it is settled comfortably on a dirt road in East Burkę, 
Vermont. The incandescent bursts of color from the trees in 
the valley and on the mountains could only be a scene from 
the Northeast Kingdom in October. 

Through the big picture window in the entryway, I see a 
beehive of activity in the kitchen. Walther, the owner and 
chef, wears the traditional white chef's hat and moves with 
a gentle grace. When he looks up and smiles, he appears much 
younger than his 43 years. 

Perhaps that is because Fritz Walther has found what he 


Located in an exceptionally scenie part of Ver- 
mont , East Burkę is smali and rural. Even so, 
within a 20-mile radius are a wealth of natural 
and historical attractions. Among them: 

Lakę Willoughby, a spectacularly scenie lakę 
situated between tzoo looming mountains. This 
large lakę , located about 10 miles north of West 
Burkę on Route 5A, has been called "the Lucerne 
of New England." There are seoeral other scenie 
lakes nearby. 

Burkę Mountain, on an access road that leaves 
Route 114 in East Burkę , offers both downhill and 
cross-country skiing in season. When there's no 
snów , an auto road affords access to the summit 
for a modest fee. 

The Fairbanks Museum and nearby Athen- 
aeum in St. johnsbury. The Fairbanks has an 
amazing natural history collection, plus regularly 
scheduled planetarium shows. The Athenaeum , a 
library , also has a smali gallery with a huge Bier- 
stadt landscape and other 19th century paintings. 

Follow Routes 5, 5A, and 58 to Brownington 
and the Old Stone House, an interesting smali 
historical museum in a beautiful rural setting. 
Hours of the museum may vary by season , so in- 
ąuire locally. 


Watercolors by 

Kathleen Kolb-Fisher 


was meant to do. As an only 
child in Berne, Switzerland, 
Walther was the third genera- 
tion to work in the Gasthof 
Zum Hirschen (Inn of the Elk), 
started by his grandfather in 
1881. Young Fritz's family 
lived above the inn, a huge ed- 
ifice that could seat 500 people 
at once. In addition, it was a 
community center of sorts, 
with a stage that hosted town 
meetings and special events. 

In 1963, when his widowed 
mother sold the Gasthof, 
Walther, then a teenager, ap- 
prenticed as a chef and worked 
in Europę until coming to Can- 
ada in 1969. From cooking at 
a resort north of Montreal, he 
moved to Stowe, Vermont, 
then to positions in Washington, D.C., New Hampshire, 
Michigan, and Boston. In 1974, he married Marti, a Virginia 
native whom he calls "my Southern belle." 

Always, the couple discussed owning their own inn. By 
accident they learned that the Old Cutter was for sale. In 
1977, they bought it and were immediately thrown into a 
whirl of activity that has yet to cease. "We closed at noon at 
the bank in St. Johnsbury," Walther remembers. "At 2:30 
p.m., a Vermont Bicycle Touring group arrived. It was a really 
hot Memoriał Day weekend. We weren't ready. We didn't 
even have a license to serve." 
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Despite initial difficulties — pipes froze and broke in mid- 
winter, the tiny kitchen was where the present entryway is, 
the parking lot was inadeąuate — the Walthers succeeded in 
turning the inn around, even though nearby Burkę Mountain 
went into bankruptcy. Now, with new ownership at the ski 
area, there should be even morę business. 

The main attraction of the inn, besides its rustic location, 
is clearly Fritz Walther's cooking. Swiss cooking combines 
influences from French, German, and Italian cuisine, and 
Walther has combined all of these with local ingredients and 
American tastes to offer an inventive, reasonably priced 
menu, ranging from Fillets of 
Sole Bonne Femme (the fillets 
are poached in chablis, herbs 
and mushrooms, finished with 
cream, and glazed) to Tourne- 
does of Beef Old Cutter Inn (a 
prime fillet of beef served on a 
crouton and topped with sauce 
Bearnaise) to Roast Long Is- 
land Duckling a 1'Orange. 

After sufficiently recovering 
from brunch, I had a Walther 
specialty, Rahmschnitzel. The 
pork dislTs recipe is included 
here, and I can testify that it 
literally seems to melt in the 
mouth. You'll savor every bite. 

The rooms at the inn are not 
particularly elegant, but then 
again neither is the price. 

You'11 find clean, well-kept 
rooms with perhaps a poster of 
the Swiss Alps on the wali. De- 
pending on your reąuest, you 
may share a bathroom with 
other guests. You will not find 
a radio or television set in your 
room, but if you're lucky, 
you'11 get a view to the north 
that is much morę entertain- 
ing, with mounts Pisgah and 
Hor looming, respectively, 
like a gigantic loaf of bread and 
a stark dome. Rare peregrine 
falcons nest in the mountains. 

The Old Cutter is a bargain, 
and families with children are 
welcome. Guests may choose 
to stay in the main inn, an 
1845 farmhouse, or to lodge 
about a hundred yards away in 
what is still called the carriage house, with its enclosed porch, 
petunia windowboxes and armchairs looking over a mani- 
cured field to the north. The carriage house and huge barn 
were built by Elmer Darling in the early 1900s. Darling, the 
original owner of Burklyn Mansion in East Burkę and the 
owner of the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York City, even- 
tually sold his farm. Like many others, it was abandoned in 
the 1940s. 

The barn is still abandoned and, although structurally 
sound, would cost $750,000 to renovate, according to 
Walther. If he expands, it will probably be with an entirely 


new building. Guests may enjoy exploring the barn, though, 
and will admire the clever way that all three levels were 
designed for ground-level access. 

The area surrounding the inn is perfect for hiking, birding, 
biking, cross-country and downhill skiing, swimming, and 
boating. Lakę Willoughby is nearby, and there are many 
smaller ponds — Jobs Pond, Long Pond, Bald Hill Pond, New- 
ark Pond, Center Pond, Spectacle Pond, just to name a few. 
Lyndonville is just down the road, with the "big city" of St. 
Johnsbury only a little farther. 

Two bike touring companies — Vermont Country Cyclists 

and Vermont Bicycle Touring 
— now regularly book the Old 
Cutter Inn as part of their inn- 
to-inn packages. The day I was 
there, I met Jim Benson, a tour 
leader for VBT who goes to 
inns throughout Vermont in 
the course of his work. The 
Old Cutter is one of his favor- 
ites. He finds the inn to be "re- 
laxed and friendly, with 
excellent food. Everyone likes 
the fact that it's so quiet, on a 
dirt road. There's no need to 
lock your door here." 

Regular rooms for doubles at 
the Old Cutter Inn rangę from 
$30 to $42 a night, with an $8 
charge for each extra person in 
a room. Children under 12 are 
free — which is an indication 
of how families are encouraged 
at Old Cutter. "Kids and pets 
are fine," Walther says, "with 
certain reservations. We don't 
want people to let their dogs 
bark in the middle of the night 
or to let their children run 
through the dining room." 
After all, guests often see 
Walther's own children, Kim- 
berly, 10, and Adrian, 6. But if 
they are running, it's because 
they are helping out. 

The carriage house apart- 
ment, which includes a kit¬ 
chen, living room and two bed- 
rooms, rents for $84 a night. 

In addition to the regular 
rates, lodging packages featur- 
ing the Modified American Plan (breakfasts and dinners in¬ 
cluded) are available for about $42 per person per day. 

The inn is closed during the months of April and Novem- 
ber. Walther takes the time not only to relax, but to do main- 
tenance and split all the fire wood. The restaurant is closed 
on Wednesday evenings. The Old Cutter Inn, RRI, Box 62, 
East Burkę 05832-9707, 802-626-5152. 


Mark Pendergrast, a librarian and free-lance writer, lives in Stowe. 
He was so impressed with the Old Cutter that he arranged to hołd 
a family reunion there. 




RAHMSCHNITZEL 

(serves 4) 

8 pieces, 2V2 to 3 oz. each, 

pork loin or veal medallions 
3-4 tsp. butter or margarine 
2 cups sliced fresh mushrooms 
2 tsp. fine chopped shallots 
% cup heavy cream 
V 2 cup dry white winę 
dash of Madeira (optional) 

2 l /2 to 3 cups Supreme Sauce * 

This is a very popular dish in Switzerland and is easy to 
prepare. Ask your butcher for pork loin medallions, approxi- 
mately 2Vi to 3 oz. each, boneless and trimmed. Put the med¬ 
allions on a piece of plastic and pound them, but not too thin. 
Season both sides of the medallions lightly with salt and pep- 
per and dust with flour. 

Saute both sides of meat ąuickly in hot vegetable oil in a 
skillet, till light brown. Take meat out of skillet and remove 
excess fat from the pan. Add to the pan 3 or 4 tsp. butter or 
margarine. Add sliced fresh mushrooms and stir for 2 or 3 
minutes. Add the shallots to the pan. Cook for another few 
minutes. 

Deglaze with white winę and dash of Madeira winę (op¬ 
tional). Add heavy cream and simmer for a few minutes. Add 
the Supreme Sauce to the pan. Taste for seasoning and simmer 
for a few morę minutes. 

Add the meat to the pan and serve immediately. Recom- 
mended to be served with buttered noodles or Swiss Rosti 
(shredded cooked potatoes, pan fried). Bon Apetite. 

— Fritz Walther 

‘Supreme Sauce. Warm 31/2 to 4 cups of chicken or veal stock in sauce 
pan. Dissolve 2 tsp. of corn starch in 3 to 5 tbsp. of cold chicken broth. 
Add corn starch pastę to the simmering stock, stirring constantly for 
5 to 10 minutes. If sauce is too thick, add morę stock. Season with salt, 
pepper, dash of lemon juice. 
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M&M 

Italian 

Market 


A Family 
Tradition 


\ herever a Merola 
\\ grocery has stood, a 
T T Merola home has 
been nearby — upstairs, next 
door, around the corner. The 
family has seldom lived far- 
ther than a few steps from 
their trade. The current in- 
carnation of the business is 
M&M Italian Market, on the 
corner of Pearl and Pine 
streets in Burlington. Broth¬ 
ers Lou and Bob Merola run 
M&M together with Bob's 
wife, Ruth. 

Eighty years ago their fa- 


ther, Frank, opened his first 
Burlington grocery. Recalling 
family history, it is difficult 
for the Merolas to unravel 
personal and business mem- 
ories; they form a tight braid. 
The brothers remember late 
night raps on the door from 
customers needing groceries 
or kerosene. Their father al- 
ways opened up. 

That example wasn't lost 
on his sons. Bob Merola's 
business philosophy: "Just 
treat the customer like you'd 
like to be treated yourself." 
And they do it, from stocking 
one particular brand of cigar 
for one customer to just tak- 
ing the time to talk. 

Merola family history 
hangs from the market's 
walls. Any space not taken 
by grocery stock is covered 
with old photos of local land- 
marks, newspaper clippings 
from Bob Merola's All-New 
England high school basket¬ 
ball days, or outdated Mero- 



From right: Bob Merola , wife Ruth, daughter /ane McKenzie, 
granddaughter Katelyn McKenzie and brother Lou Merola. 


las' Market calendars. And 
Frank Sinatra is everywhere 

— above the paper towels, 
the detergent, the Cheerios. 
Next to a black and white 
photo of a group of teenage 
boys is the typewritten cap- 
tion: 'The Cherry Street 
Gang. Circa 1938. Babę Bove, 
Chugs Evelti, Toffy Albarelli, 
Baba Defazio . . 

The neighborhood of that 
picture is where M&M Ital¬ 
ian Market has its roots. 
Cherry Street, a błock from 
the Merolas' present loca- 
tion, was part of Burlington's 
Little Italy when Frank Mer¬ 
ola opened his first Italian 
market in 1908. 

Bob Merola recalls the 
family storę on the corner of 
Cherry and South Champlain 

— the Italian wines, sau- 
sages, cheeses, and macaroni, 
60 kinds in 20-pound boxes. 
Theirs was a true Italian mar¬ 
ket, and those products were 
90 percent of sales. Today, 
they account for roughly 30 
percent of sales. 

Merolas' was the neighbor¬ 
hood hub. Frank Merola and 
his wife, Stella, helped Ital¬ 
ian families immigrate to the 
United States — arranging 
travel, finding jobs. "Pa was 
the consulate," says Ruth 
Merola. 

Bob and Lou bought the 
business from their father in 
1949, and ran it much as he 
had, until 1965 when urban 
renewal came to Cherry 
Street. The Merolas don't 
hide their bitterness toward 
the program, which dislo- 
cated them and scattered the 
tightly knit neighborhood. 
They had been on Cherry 
Street for nearly 40 years and 
in the close-knit neighbor¬ 


hood even longer. 

Within a year, they were 
open again, this time on Bur¬ 
lington^ rapidly developing 
North Avenue. It was a larger 
storę, in a high traffic loca- 
tion ; through 10 years of long 
hours and hard work, they 
built a solid business and had 
their most profitable years. 

Selling the North Avenue 
storę in 1974 and opening 
business on Pearl Street was 
a move to familiar ground, 
the snug aisles and creaking 
floorboards of a smali storę. 

Their business is ąuieter 
now — just the way they 
want it. Ali three Merolas are 
in their sixties. "Nobody 
works morę than five hours 
a day now — tops," says 
Ruth. "Nobody's killing 
themselves." During busy 
hours, help isn't far away ; the 
Merolas live on Monroe 
Street, one błock north of the 
storę. 

They divide the weekly du- 
ties, but all take shifts clean- 
ing, stocking shelves, run- 
ning the register. 

This is probably the last 
generation of Merolas to han¬ 
dle such tasks. Bob Merola 
says he's never encouraged 
his children to continue in 
the business. "It's a struggle 
for Mom and Pop groceries 
these days," he says. The 
Merolas admit it has been 
hard work, often with lim- 
ited financial reward. Lou 
won't discuss figures, but he 
recalls his father's words, "If 
you've got enough money to 
pay your bills, then you're a 
rich man." 

— Tom Weayer 


M&M Italian Market, 77 Pearl 
St., Burlington, VT 05401 
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he roughly 12,000 passengers who have 
ridden the boat each season have 
come from all 50 States and 
front 46 foreign countries. 


TheBelleof 

Brattleboro 

Sightseeing on 
The Connecticut 


\ W /hen the State agen- 
/ cy for which he had 
▼ T worked for 17 years 
moved Andrew Bowen into 
an office with no Windows, 
he decided he had had 
enough. Now, he makes his 
living cruising the Connect¬ 
icut River between Brattle¬ 
boro and Westminster from 
June to October, captain of 
the Belle of Brattleboro, a 
sightseeing boat he built 
himself. 

The Belle is 47 feet by 14 
feet, madę of wood, and has 
seats for 49 passengers. Its 
trim is gleaming mahogany, 
and there is a bright yellow 
canopy overhead with roll- 
down plexiglass sides that al- 
low a comfortable view of the 
scenery, even in inclement 
weather. A ride costs $6 for 
adults, $4 for children under 
12 . 

As Bowen, 49, talks about 
the boat, his enthusiasm for 
it and for its role in bringing 
alive the river's history and 
its flora and fauna is evident. 
He cultivates an atmosphere 
of camaraderie and fun on the 
one-and-a-half-hour trips. 
"We never get to ąuite the 
same place every time, " he 
says. "If the ducks are swim- 
ming in the channel we may 
stop to watch." 

The conviviality begins as 


Bowen, who likes to be 
known as Capt. Andy and 
dresses the part, greets the 
boarding passengers. As the 
boat gets under way, the pas¬ 
sengers sit in facing seats and 
introduce themselves. The 
wheel is at the center of the 
boat, and the captain joins in 
the socializing. 

Bowen invites people to 
bring picnics, and he pro- 
vides snacks and soda for the 
cruises, which leave at 1:30, 


3 and 7 p.m., Tuesday 

through Saturday, from the 
West River Marina on Route 
5. The boat is also available 
for private parties and char- 
tered cruises, and some mo¬ 
tor coach companies include 
a ride on the Belle as part of 
their Vermont tours. On Sat¬ 
urday evenings there's a ca- 
tered dinner aboard with live 


musie; on Sundays there is a 
brunch cruise. 

There hadn't been sight¬ 
seeing trips on the Connect¬ 
icut near Brattleboro sińce 
the early part of this century. 
Bowen, whose interest in 
boats dates back to childhood 
excursions on Lakę Winni- 
pesaukee in New Hampshire, 
got the idea for reviving the 
local boats six years ago from 
Tom Lowell, who owns the 
West River Marina. He real- 


ized, however, that he 
couldn't make a living run- 
ning the business part time, 
so he never got too far with 
the plan. But he didn't forget 

it. 

And then he found himself 
in the windowless office. He 
responded by getting a Coast 
Guard license. With business 
plans and commitments 


from backers, he approached 
a bank. Once he had the 
money, he began selling trips 
for the summer of 1985, even 
though he had no boat. 

Work on the Belle began in 
March of that year. Bowen 
developed the plans with the 
help of an engineer friend and 
the experience of building 
three previous boats. "I tried 
to capture in a modern sort 
of way the flavor of an old- 
time riverboat or the Euro- 
pean canal boats. The differ- 
ence was I didn't want the 
solid-glass top/' he says. 

Working in a large garage 
on Canal Street, Bowen and 
five local people completed 
the boat in 10 weeks. 

The Belle of Brattleboro 
was christened by Gov. Mad- 
eleine Kunin and launched in 
May of 1985. Since then, it 
has averaged 12,000 passen¬ 
gers a summer, Bowen says. 
They have come from all 50 
States and from 46 foreign 
countries (thanks to the 
proximity of the School for 
International Training), and 
they have all leamed that a 
river is morę than water run- 
ning by. 

This year the Belle will do 
some extra traveling. Instead 
of storing it for the winter, 
Bowen will trailer the boat to 
Florida, where heTl run trips 
on the St. Johns River in 
DeLand from Thanksgiving 
to Memoriał Day. But come 
Father's Day weekend, the 
Belle of Brattleboro will 
again be back in its namesake 
city, plying the Connecticut. 

— Mariannę Ogden 


Belle of Brattleboro, 91 Chest- 
nut St., Brattleboro 05301, 802- 
254-8080. 



Capt. Andrew Bowen and his Belle of a boat. 
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t first Cemiglia was going to ship 
grapę juice in from wamter climes. 
Thert it dawned on me/' he says, 

"— use apples!" 



Yintner Joseph Cemiglia and sonie fine apple winę. 


Joseph 

Cemiglia 

Winery 

Essence of Apples 

7 ] hen Joseph Cernig- 
7 lia learned that his 
year-old winery had 
been awarded gold and 
bronze medals by the New 
England Winę Council, he 
was delighted but not sur- 
prised. In 1985, when he de- 
cided to establish the Joseph 
Cemiglia Winery, his inten- 
tion was to produce what 
many thought would be a 
double impossibility — fine 
wines from apples, and fine 
wines from Vermont. For 
Cemiglia (pronounced Sir- 
neel-lia), the awards simply 
meant that the world had dis- 
covered what he already 
knew — that great winę 
could be madę from the ap¬ 
ples of the Green Mountain 
State. 

The road to gold began in 
1978 when Cemiglia left 
New York, where he was vice 
president of a brokerage firm, 
and moved to Springfield. "I 
had brought my children 
here for a ski trip in 1975. We 
were immediately taken 
with the beauty of the sce- 
nery and the clarity of the 
sky. Three years later I pur- 
chased the Double Four Or- 
chard in Springfield and 
moved here permanently." 

Cerniglia's life as orchard- 
ist and vintner was far re- 
moved from his life as a New 


York executive. Springfield 
was even farther from the 
Bronx, where he grew up in a 
first-generation Italian fam- 
ily. 

The Cerniglias ran the or- 
chard for most of a decade 
without ever considering 
making winę from their ap¬ 
ples. But a tour of Califor- 
nia's Napa Valley got 
Cemiglia thinking about the 
possibility of a winery in 
New England. At first he was 
going to transport grapę juice 
from somewhere with a 
milder climate. "Then it 
dawned on me/' he says, "— 
use apples! Use apples to pro¬ 
duce varietal wines. After all, 
grapes have their own char- 
acter, so why not apples?" 

Back in Vermont, Cernig- 
lia began developing experi- 
mental batches in five-gallon 
jugs. When he was satisfied 
that the idea of varietal apple 
wines was a good one, he 
acted. 

First, he hired an experi- 
enced winemaker. Then he 
set out in pursuit of permits, 
applications, and funds. He 
acąuired a site in Cavendish 
and asked the town to apply 
for a Rural Development Ac- 
tion Grant, which Cavendish 
eventually got and loaned to 
him. To datę, with other 
loans, about $750,000 has 
been invested. 

The next step was building 
the winery. Four 10,000-gal- 
lon vats were trucked across 
the bridge over the Black 
River in June of 1986, and the 
winery was built around 
them. When completed, the 
plantu capacity was 54,725 
gallons, making it the biggest 
in New England. 

Governor Madeleine Ku¬ 


nin officially opened the wi¬ 
nery on October 18, 1986, 
and by October 25th the first 
batch of just under 2,500 bot- 
tles went on sale. 

Cemiglia now produces 
seven varietals: Granny 
Smith, Red Delicious, 
Golden Delicious, Empire, 
Macoun, Northern Spy 
(which took the gold medal), 
and Mclntosh (which took 
the bronze). It also makes 
pear winę, hard cider, and the 
only winę coolers madę in 
New England. 

Although many people 
find it hard to get enthusias- 
tic about wines not madę 
from grapes, Cerniglia's ap¬ 
ple wines are distinctive and 
surprisingly complex in 
taste. His hard cider has both 
the color and texture of fine 
sherry, his Granny Smith 
Winę is tart, dry, and refresh- 


ing, and his Red Delicious 
and Perry (pear) dessert wines 
are sweet with enough of the 
taste of fruit in each to keep 
them from becoming cloy- 
ing. 

The winery is open daily 
for winę ta. tings, tours, and 
on-site sales, and has become 
a freąuent stop for picnickers 
and bus tours. 

Five Vermont orchards 
supply the winery, which 
now sells 250 cases of winę a 
week. Within three years 
Cemiglia predicts the weekly 
figurę will rise to 1,000. And 
he expects that sometime 
this year Vermont's newest 
and largest winery will be 
showing a profit. 

— Jules Older 


Joseph Cemiglia Winery, Route 
1, Box 119A, Proctorsville, VT 
I 05153 
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Yermont 


LANDMARKS 



A Halloween Extravaganza 

Ellie's 500 Smiling Pumpkins 


By Brian Yachon 


] t all started out pretty simply. Karen and Bill Moyni- 
han, who operate Ellie's Farm Market on Route 12 near 
Northfield Falls, wanted to thank their loyal customers. 

That was just about all their customers, Karen is ąuick 
-to point out, because their little farm stand isn't one 
that folks are likely to stop at by pure chance. Route 12 is 
something less than a major thoroughfare as it winds past 
Ellie's, and the little roadside stand had never done much in 
the way of announcing itself. But its customers were loyal, 
and the Moynihans did want to thank them. 

So about nine years ago, Karen suggested to Bill (or Bill 
suggested to Karen; the details have been lost to history) that 
what they ought to do is take a bunch of pumpkins and turn 
them into jack-o-lanterns. Sort of a Halloween surprise for 
people driving home at dusk past Ellie's. 

A couple of days before Halloween, Karen and Bill took 
about 50 pumpkins from their 10-acre pumpkin patch and 
carved faces in them. Then they put smali candles in the 
hollowed centers and set them out around the farm stand — 
on fence posts, in tree limbs, and on a couple of old wooden 
wagons that had stood beside the stand even back when BilPs 
parents were running Ellie's. 

It turned out to be a very 
successful gesture. People said 
they got a kick out of seeing 
those smiling, spooky, silly 
faces leering at them as they 
drove by at night. So the next 
year Karen decided to carve 
about a hundred jack-o-lan- 
terns for Halloween. The year 
after that it was up to hundreds 
and people were making a 
point to drive past the stand. 

Then it was five hundred 
carved faces, and the word got 
out to people all over the State 
and beyond. Even a few tour 
buses whose occupants were 
catching the last wisps of fo- 


liage splendor madę detours from their regular routes to lum- 
ber down Route 12 on Halloween Eve. Parents were bringing 
their kids back to Ellie's for the second and third time and 
the show was extended for an extra evening, because with 
that many decorated pumpkins the Moynihans figured it was 
a shame to confine it all to a one-night stand. A tradition was 
starting, and in a sense its perpetrators had become its pris- 
oners. 

"Because now we're spending the whole week before Hal¬ 
loween carving pumpkins," says Karen, voicing something 
that sounds not at all like a complaint. "But it's a family 
project because the kids — Richard and Sarah — help out, 
and we get some part-time help at the storę, and it's fun. It 
really is!" 

It's also developed into a pretty exact science. The pump¬ 
kins can't be carved too far ahead of time, or they'11 do what 
most jack-o-lanterns do after Halloween: dissolve into mush. 
Also, during the actual carving — even though there are 500 
faces to be created — no two can be exactly alike. That's a 
rule that Karen has set and one that she scrupulously follows. 

This year again, Karen, Bill and the kids will carve 500 

morę jack-o-lanterns during 
the last week in October. Then 
the annual show will be set up, 
to the delight of thousands of 
folks, including many who 
don't normally travel up Route 
12 between Northfield and 
Montpelier. For these two eve- 
nings of the year, the winding 
road will be a major thorough¬ 
fare, and the little farm stand 
will do quite a job of announc¬ 
ing itself. It ; s become a tradi¬ 
tion. O0O 


Brian Vachon, now vice president 
for Communications at National 
Life of Vermont, was editor of Yer¬ 
mont Life from 1972 to 1981. 


The way to Ellie’s. 
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Ł Hng up a Northfield Falls hill- 
side with jack-o'-lantems is 
a chore Karett and Bill Moynihan gladly 
take on each October. Above, the 
results of their labors; below, 
Karen and one of her creations. 
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The Perfect 


^AT.F.l' 

----- 

for This Holiday Season 
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Choose the beautiful Vermont Life Wall Calendar, illus- 
trated with Yermont's spectacular countryside, back roads, 
quiet places and the people who make it special. Newly 
redesigned with larger photos for 1989. 

Or select the Vermont Life Engagement Book, each week 
generously spread before you with a seasonal color photo 
and ready to record your appointments, plans and notes. 
New England's popular choice. 

1989 Wall Calendar, 1989 Engagement Book, 

8 x 10V 2/ WC9010, $5.95 5 3 / 4 x 8V 4 , EB9011, $6.95 


"Calendars that consistently capture 
the essence of Vermont" 

— RUTLAND HERALD 



TRAVEL VERMONT 

The Best of the Green Mountain State 

By Andrew L. Nemethy 

Ali the information you need to plan a thoroughly fulfilling and relax- 
ing visit to Vermont. Start your adventure at Lakę Champlain, CameEs 
Hump or in the Northeast Kingdom. Visit the Bennington Museum or 
the Billings Farm in Woodstock. 

TRAVEL VERMONT provides 16 tours organized by region, each in- 
cluding a well-planned travel route, highlights of things to do and see 
along the way, tips for places to stop and linger, and a wealth of insider 
information. 

TRAVEL VERMONT is a heavily illustrated guide with spectacular 
color photography of places worth enjoying in Vermont. A map accom- 
panies each tour, making backroad travel easy and always rewarding. 
There are even special sections at the end of each chapter on bicycle 
touring, water sports and hiking. 

This is a practical, comprehensive guide from Yermont's authoritative 
travel magazine, Vermont Life. 

8 Vi x 11, paperbound, illus., 136 pp., TRY031, $11.95 
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'The excellent State magazine, Vermont Life, has fashioned a 
well-nigh irresistible tribute to the Green Mountain State." 

— BOOKLIST. 




V 


Edited by Susan Bartlett Weber 
Introduction by Tom Slayton 

A marvelous book from Vermont 
Life, THE VERMONT EXPERIENCE is 
a collection of Vermont's best color pho- 
tography illustrating the Vermont in- 
sights of authors like Robert Frost, Noel 
Perrin, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, George 
Aiken, David Budbill, Ellen Bryant 
Voigt, and many morę. There are nearly 
100 color photographs, many in full- 
page and two-page displays. 

THE VERMONT EXPERIENCE is a 
journey through time — an expression 
of affection, awe, delight, and spiritual 
fulfillment in the land and people who 
cali Vermont home. It is a book of last- 
ing beauty and value, meant to be read 
many times over — a gift worth giving. 

Susan Bartlett Weber is managing edi- 
tor of the Vermont Historical Society's 
publications. Tom Slayton is editor of 
Vermont Life Magazine. 

10% x 10%, cloth, illus., 156 pp., TVE030, 
$29.95 
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YES, please send the following Vermont Life titles: 

Qty. Amount 



THE VERMONT EXPERIENCE, $29.95 
(plus $4.00 postage & handling)* 

TRAVEL VERMONT, $11.95 
(plus $3.50 postage & handling)* 

1989 WALL CALENDAR, $5.95 
(plus $2.50 postage & handling)* 

1989 ENGAGEMENT BOOK, $6.95 
(plus $2.50 postage & handling)* 

* Postage & Handling (max. $4.50) 


□ Check enclosed for $_ 

□ Charge my □ VISA □ MASTERCARD 

ACCT. #_ 


Total 



Exp. __ 



L 


Signature_ 

Your name_ 

Street_ 

Town_State_Zip_ 

Please send your order with payment to: 

VERMONT LIFE, 61 Elm St., Montpelier, VT 05602 

Please add 4% sales tax to orders delwered to Vermont addresses. AU88AD 
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of L\utumn Euents 



Compiled by 
Alberta M. Mattson 
and Carolan Pratt 


Hpecial 
^ Events 


SEPTEMBER 


1- 5: Manchester Labor Day 
Tent Sale. Bromley Mtn. Info: 
824-5522. 

2- 4: Stratton Mtn. Wurstfest. 

Base Lodge. Info: 297-2200. 

2- 5: Northfield Labor Day 
Wknd. Musie, paradę. Info: 485- 
9871. 

3: Cambridge to Jefferson Fali 
Fest. & Fun Run. 10:30 a.m. 
Info: 644-5195. Ludlow Auct. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., fire station. Info: 
228-8188. 

3- 4: Mad River Valley Craft Fair. 

9 a.m.-5 p.m. Waitsfield. Info: 
496-3409. Guilford Labor Day 
Wknd. Info: 257-1961. 

3-5: Southern Vt. Fest. of Fools. 
Jugglers, magicians. Hildene, 
Manchester. Info: 362-1788. 

5: Jay Peak Labor Day Fest. B-B- 
Q, live bands. 3 p.m.-midnight. 
Info: 988-2611. Underhill 
Chicken B-B-Q. 11 a.m.-2:30 
p.m., Browns River Sch. Info: 

899 3897 Sheffield Field Day. 
Parades, horse pulling. Info: 
626-8862. 

10: Cold Hollow Cider Mili 
Fest. Waterbury Ctr. Info: 244- 
8771 Arlington Antiąue 
Show. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Arlington 
Inn. Info: 375-6532. Fair Haven 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5-7 p.m. 
Cong. Church. Info: 265-8605- 
Waterbury Ctr. Fair & Har- 
vest Supper. 4 p.m.; supper 
5:30 p.m., Grange Hall. Info: 
244-8185. 

10-11: Sweater Contest. Vt. Knit 
& Wool Fest., 9 a.m. Billings 
Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 
Info: 276-3120. Brattleboro 
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Green Mt. Antiąue Arms 
Show. U.H.S. Info: 257-7771. 

11 Barre Super Social. 1 1 a.m. 
Info: 223-2051. 

14 Killington’s Taste of Vt. 6-9 

p.m., Snowshed Ctr. Info: 422- 
3845- 

17: E. Montpelier Ctr. Fali Fest. 

10 a.m.-3 p.m., Old Mtng. 

House. Info: 223-6934 Śo. Bur¬ 
lington Fali Fair. 10 a.m.-3 
p.m., United Meth. Church. Info: 
863-6764. 

17-18: Bennington Fali Foliage 
Fest. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Vet. 
Mem. Dr. Info: 447-0351 Ben¬ 
nington Antiąue & Classic 
Car Show. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Wil- 
low Park. Info: 447-3311 Island 


Pond Fali Fest. Info: 723-4316. 

18: Woodstock Auct. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Cox District Rd. Info: 457- 
213" Morrisville Antiąue 
Auct. 10 a.m., V.F.W. Info: 888- 
2288 Newfane Bazaar & Flea 
Mkt. 9:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m., On the 
Common. Info: 254-2265. 

24: Model Railroad Show. Rut- 
land Fairgrounds. Info: 893- 
4157 Bennington Apple & 
Harvest Fest. Noon-4 p.m., 
Matteson Tavern. Info: 447-1571. 
Manchester Country Auct. 1 * * * * * 7 
p.m., Hildene. Info: 362-1788. 
Newport Pumpkin Fest. 9 
a.m.-l p.m. Info: 334-6464. Shel- 
burne Farms Harvest Fest. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 985-8686. 


24-25: Granby/Victory Holiday 
in the Hills. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Info: 892-5983. Stowe Renais- 
sance Fest. 9 a.m.-10:30 p.m., 
Playhouse. Info: 644-2096. Un¬ 
derhill Old Fash. Harvest 
Mkt. Info: 899-3254. 

24-30: Forest Festival '88. Events 
around the State: lumberjack 
roundup, sawmill tours. Info: 
244-8711. 

25: Old No. Church Lamplight 
Service/Hymn Sing. -:30 p.m., 
No. Danville. Info: 748-9350. 

26-Oct 1: Northeast Kingdom 
Fali Foliage Fest. Tours, exhib. 
in six towns. Info: 563-2472. 

30-Oct. 2 Waitsfield Green & 
Gold Wknd. B-B-Q, chairlift 
ride, road race. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Mad River Glen. Info: 496-3551. 


OCTOBER 


1. Newbury Fali Fest. 9:30 a.m.-4 
p.m., lst Cong. Church. Info: 
429-2204. So. Hero United 
Church of Christ Supper. 5, 
6:30 p.m. Info: 372-4642. E. 
Burkę Country Fair. 10 a.m.-3 
p.m. United Church. Info: 626- 
5205 iMontpelier Chicken Pie 
Dinner. 5, 6:30 p.m., Meth. 
Church. Info: 229-9158. 

1-2: Foliage Antiąue Show & 
Sale. Topnotch, Stowe. Info: 
482-2614 Burlington Market- 
fest. Info: 863-1648. Brattle¬ 
boro Apple Days. Info: 254- 
4565 Manchester Ctr. Pan- 
cake Brkfst. Info: 362-2100 
Stowe Renaissance Fest. 9 
a.m.-10:30 p.m., Playhouse. Info: 
644-2096 Wallingford Coun¬ 
try' Antiąue Show. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Eleni. Sch. Info: 457-3437. 
Weston Antiąues Show. Play¬ 
house. Info: 362-2100. 

2: Hancock Smorgasbord. Noon, 
Town Hall. Info: 767-3651. 

3-4: Jay Oktoberfest Wknd. Info: 
988-2611. 5: Richmond 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5:15 
p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 434- 
2516. 

6 : Morrisville Fali Fest. & 

Chicken Pie Supper. 5-7 p.m., 
Puffer United Meth. Church. 

Info: 888-2248. Waterbury Ctr. 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 
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p.m., Comm. Church. Info: 244- 
7221. 

7: Adamant Harvest Supper. 5-7 

p.m., Meth. Church. Info: 223- 
5738. Chelsea Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5 p.m., Meth. Church. 
Info: 685-2298. Lyndonville 
Harvest Supper. 5 30 p.m., 
Episc. Church. Info: 748-8927. 

7- 10: Chester Depot Fali Book 
Sale. Stone Village Church. Info: 
875-2622. 

8 : W. Dover Apple Pie & Bakę 
Sale. 9 a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 
348 7765 W. Newbury Turkey 
Supper. 5, 6:15, 7:15 p.m.; 

Town Hall. Info: 429-2306. Fair 
Haven Harvest Supper. 5-7 
p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 265- 
8605 Georgia Turkey Sup¬ 
per. Noon, 5:30, 7 p.m. Elem. 
Sch. Info: 524-3652 Grafton 
Fali Foliage Fest. 9 a.m., Fire 
House. Info: 843-2266. Hart- 
land Country Crafts Bazaar & 
Roast Beef Supper. lst Cong. 
Church. Info: 436-2053. Jay 
Peak Octoberfest. 2 p.m Info: 
988-2611 Montpelier Ham 
Loaf Dinner. 5, 6:30 p.m., 

Meth. Church. Info: 229-9158. 
Pittsford Pancake Brkfst. & 
Pie Sale. 7 a.m.-l p.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 483-6408. Wheel- 
ock Chicken Pie Supper. 5 
p.m., Town Hall. Info: 626-9094. 
Annual Windsor Fest. Crafts, 
musie, paradę. 9 a.m. Info: 674- 
5910. 

8- 9: Vt. Apple Fest. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Springfield. Info: 885-2779. Es- 

sex Jct. Fali Antiąues Show & 
Sale. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fair- 
grounds. Info: 863-3489 Han¬ 
cock Octoberfest. Town Hall 
Info: 767-3651 Manchester 
Ctr. Pancake Brkfst. Info: 362 
2100. Newfane Heritage Fest. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 365-7693. 
8-10 Stratton Mtn. Fali Fest. 

Info: 362-2100. 

9 Pownal Pie Fest. 1-5 p.m., 
Comm. Church. Info: 447-3311. 
Dummerston Ctr. Apple Pie 
Fest. 11:30 a.m., Cong. Church. 
Info: 387-4621 Barton Turkey 
Dinner. Municipal Bldg. Info: 
525-3287 Isle La Motte Har- 
vest Dinner & Raffle. St. 
Annes Shrine. Info: 928-3362. 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because the 
listings were compiled last summer, there may 
be changes in times or dates. For additional 
information, write: Aututnn Events 1988, 
Vermont Travel Division, 134 State St., 
Montpelier, Vt. 05602 (tel. 802-828-3236); 
or visit local information booths when 
traoeling in the State. To submit events, 
contact the Travel Division. 



Crafts ranging from quilts, pottery, jewelry and furniture to 
wooden toys, dolls, stuffed animals, and carved wooden birds 
will be on display and on sale at the Vermont Hand Crafters’ 
35th annual Craft Fair at Burlington’s Memoriał Auditorium 
Nov. 17-20. 

Nearly 200 artisans from around the State will display their 
wares at the event, which is considered Vermont’s oldest and 
largest craft gathering. Among the exhibitors who will be dem- 
onstrating their crafts will be Kristyn and Erie Marchus, who will 
show how they make Shaker brooms, and Frank Russell, who 
will be there with the life-like birds he carves. The event is a 
Vermont tradition, and some of the participants, like Luella 
Schroeder, who makes jewelry, and Bessie Dailey, who makes 
candles, have been at all the previous shows. Mary Azarian, who 
has brought her woodcuts to the craft fair for almost 20 years, 
will be joined by her son, Jesse, a notecard artist. 

The fair runs from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday 
and from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. Admission is 
$1, but children under 16 accompanied by an adult can attend 
for free. Free parking will be available at Perkins Pier on Bur- 
lingtons waterfront, with free shuttle service to the show 


Woodstock Harvest Celeb. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m., Billings Farm. Info: 
457-2355. 

13 Williamstown Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 433-5341. 

14-15: Middlebury Antiąues 
Show. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Meth. 
Church. Info: 388-2510. 

15: E. Barnard Oyster Stew 
Supper. 5-8 p.m., Comm. Hall 
Info: 763-7192. 

21-30: Manchester Dried Flower 
Show. Hildene. Info: 362-1788. 
22 Middlebury Penny Fair & 
Quilt Show. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. K 
of C Hall. Info: 388-7388. 

31: Rutland Halloween Paradę. 
6:30 p.m. Info: 773-1822. 


NOVEMBER 

11 E. Montpelier Fali Fair. 9 30 

a.m., Old Brick Church. Info: 
223-5557. 

12: Fair Haven Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5-7 p.m., Cong. 

Church. Info: 265-8605. 
Hancock Chicken supper. 5-7 
p.m., Town Hall. Info: 767-3651 
14 Walden Hunters’ Supper. 
5:30 p.m., Meth. Church. Info: 
563-2472. 

17 Barre Scottish Tea & Ba¬ 
zaar. Noon-4 p.m., lst Presb 
Church. Info: 476-3966. White 
River Jct. Turkey Supper. 5-7 

p.m., St. Pauls Church. Info: 
295-5415. 


19 Bradford Wild Gamę Sup¬ 
per. 2:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 
Info: 222-4418. 

26: Church St. Xmas Lighting 
Ceremony. Burlington, horse 
& buggy rides. Info: 863-1648. 

27 Shelburne Farms Winter- 
fest. Info: 985-8442. 


iitdoors 

&Sports 


SEPTEMBER 


2-5. Killington Stage Race. Cy- 

cling events. Info: 773-1500. 

11 Morgan Horse Race. Shel 
burne Farms. Info: 985-8686. 
12-15: N.E. Open & Pro-Am 
Golf Tourn. Quechee. Info: 
295-5369. 

18 Fools-A-Float-Triathlon. 11 

a.m. Burlington. Info: 863-1648. 

24: Autumn Bicycle Rally & 
Race. 11 a.m., Hawk Inn, Plym¬ 
outh. Info: 672-3811. 

25 Brattleboro 15-km. Walk-a- 
thon. 8 a.m. Prouty Ctr. beneftt. 
Info: 257-7852. 

25-26 So. Woodstock Norwe- 
gian Fjord Horse Show. Info: 
603/424-9856. 


OCTOBER 


1 : Rutland Road Race. 9 a.m. 

Info: 775-7111, ext. 590. Ja- 
maica Whitewater Races. 

State Park. Info: 464-5501. 
Woodstock Fali Foliage Run. 
9 a.m. Info: 457-1502. 

15-16: N.E. Fali Foliage Border 
Collie & Sheep Dog Trials. 

Sat. noon-4 p.m., Sun. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Huntington Horse Farm, 
Strafford. Info: 765-4466. 

16: Craftsbury Mt. Bike Race. 10 
& 20 km. 10 a.m. Info: 586-7767. 


NOYEMBER 


25-2^: Craftsbury Thanksgiving 
X-C Ski Racing. Ski ctr. Info: 
586-7767. 
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IN YOUR NEXT ISSUE 
Of Yermont Life . . . 


SNOWMOBILES: CONTROVERSY DEFUSED 
A READERS’ GUIDE TO VERMONT LITERATURĘ 
CHRISTMAS AT NORWICH 
PLUS 

Humor, a fuli calendar of winter events, and rich 
color photographs of your favorite State. Ali 
upcoming in the winter issue of Yermont Life\ 


Ari 

A 1 


rts& 

Musie 


SEPTEMBER 


15: The Hartford Ballet. Wood- 
stock Town Hall Theatre. 8 p.m. 
Info: 457-3981. 

17: Burkę Craft Sale & Flea 
Mrkt. 11 a.m. Info: 626-5056. St. 
Johnsbury Crafts Fest. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m., Fairbanks Museum. 
Info: 748-2372. 

17-18: Jay Peak Craft Fair. 10 

a.m. Info: 988-2611. 

20: Berkshire Ballet. 8 p.m , 

Norwich Univ., Northfield. Info: 
223-8728. 

22: N.E. Bach Fest. 8 p.m., Wood 
stock Town Hall Theatre. Info: 
457-3981. 

23-24: Fiddlers & Stepdancers. 

Contest, Fri. 7 p.m., Barre Aud. 
Info: 244-7810. 

23- 25: Stowe Foliage Craft Fair. 

Topnotch Field. Info: 864-8178. 

24: Craftsbury Banjo Concert. 

Noon-dark. No. Wolcott Rd. Info: 
586-2252. Barre Tones Bar- 
bershop Musie. 8 p.m., 
Spaulding H.S. Info: 223-2039. 

24- 25: Hardwick Crafts Fair. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Elem. Sch. Info: 
472-6474 So. Stratford Coun¬ 
try Craft Sale. Info: 765-4089. 

25 Margaret MacArthur. Folk 
songs, 1-2:30 p.m., Billings 
Farm, Woodstock. Info: 457- 
2355. 

29- Oct. 2: Bessie Drennan Art 
Exhib. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m., So. 
Woodbury Church. Info: 472- 
5700. 

30- Oct. 1-2: Vt. Craft Expo. Kil- 
lington. Info: 422-3783. 

30-Oct 9: Shelburne Famis Art 
Exhibit. Info: 985-9585. 


OCTOBER 


1-2: Chester Art Guild Sale. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 875-3098. Ben- 
nington Renaissance Craft 
Faire. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Mt. An- 
thony U.H.S. Info: 442-4937. Mt. 

Snów Fali Foliage Crafts Fair. 


10 a.m .-6 p.m., W. Dover. Info: 
464-3333- Newfane Art Fest. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m., Old Union Hall. 
Info: 365-4309. 

8 Wood Art Gallery Arts Auc- 
tion. 7:30 p.m. Montpelier. Info: 
223-8743. 

8-9: Jay Peak Arts & Crafts Fair. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 988-2611. 
8-10: Woodstock Apples & 

Crafts Fair. Baileys Meadows. 
Info: 457-1176. 

9: N.E. Fiddlers Concert. 1-5 

p.m., Bethel H.S. Info: 234-5073. 

Dummerston Craft Sale. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m., Grange Hall. Info: 
254-8182. 

12: British Isles Musie. Jez Lowe 
and Jake Walton. 7:30 p.m.; Col¬ 
lege St. Cong. Church, Burling¬ 
ton. Info: 849-6968. 

14: Eastman Brass Concert. Vt. 
Mozart Fest., 8 p.m. Info: 862- 
7352. Sharon Robinson & 
Margo Garrett Concert. 8 
p.m., Guilford Christ Church. 
Info: 257-1961. Mexican & His- 
panic Musicales. 8 p.m., 
Woodstock Town Hall. Info: 
457-3981. 

15-16: Central Vt. Craft Fair. 

Montpelier High School. Info: 
229-5711. 

16: Vt. Philharmonic. 4 p.m., 
Barre Opera House. Info: 476- 
8188. 

22, 29: Vt. Writers Series. Sat., 2 - 
4 p.m. St. Paul s Cath., Burling¬ 
ton. Info: 864-0357. 

24: U.S. Marinę Band. 7:30 p.m., 
Brattleboro U.H.S. Info: 254- 
4565 Van Gogh Exhib. 8 p.m., 
Norwich Univ., Northfield. Info: 
223-8728. 

27 Peter Ordi Piano Concert. 8 

p.m., Woodstock Town Hall. 

Info: 457-3981. 


NOYEMBER 


3: ChildreiTs Theatre Co. 
of Minneapolis. 7 p.m , 

Woodstock Town Hall. Info: 
457-3981. 

10: String Chamber Ensemble. 

8 p.m., Norwich Univ., North¬ 
field. Info: 223-8728. 

20 Burlington Oratorio Society 
Concert. 3 p.m., St. Pauls Cath. 
Info: 862-1668. 


25-27: Killington Craft Show. 

Info: 422-3783. 


li roi igl i the 

Season 


Wood Art Gallery. Vt. College 
Arts Ctr., Montpelier. Info: 223- 
8743. 

• Through Sept. 24: WPA paintings 
& etchings. 

• Sept. 6-24: Robert Blair paint¬ 
ings. 

• Oct. 4-Nov. 5: Art Show '88. 

The Bennington Museum. 9 

a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 447-1571. 

• Through Nov. 30: Commemora- 
tive objects from the museums 
collection. 

• Through Dec. 11: American 
Trade Signs: Early Advertise- 
ment and Design. 

Stowe Playhouse. 8 p.m. Mtn. 

Rd. Info: 253-7944. 

• Sept. 1-4: The Foreigner. 

• Sept. 22-30: Camelot. 

So. Vt. Art Ctr. 8:30 p.m., Man¬ 
chester. Info: 362-2100. 

• Sept. 1-4: The Fantasticks. 

• Sept. 13-Oct. 10: 33rd Fali Exhib. 
Valley Players Theater. 8 p.m., 

Waitsfield. Info: 496-3485. 

• Sept. 2-4: Hard News. 

• Sept. 30-Oct. 2: Ttoe Wotnen. 
Chaffee Art Ctr. So. Main St., 

Rutland. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 
775-0356. 

• Sept. 2-26: Ceramic sculpture, 
collages, paintings. 

• Sept. 30-Oct. 3T Annual Exhib. 

• October 8-9: Art-in-the-Park Fali 
Foliage Fest. 

• Nov. 4-28: Etchings, Acrylic, Mar- 
ble Exhib. 

Helen Day Art Ctr. Stowe, 12-5 
p.m. Info: 253-8358. 

• Sept. 3-4: For Arts’ Sake, 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. 

• Sept. 24-Nov. 19: Quilt Exhibit. 

Brattleboro Museum & Art Ctr. 

Bodv & Self exhibit. Info: 257- 
0124. 

• Sept. 6-Nov. 6: Edweard Muy- 
bridge vintage collotypes. 

• Through Nov. 6: The Max Draw- 


ings; Doppelgangers: Puppetry 
Now; Wesselhoeft Watercure. 
Theater, So. Vt. College. Ben¬ 
nington, 8 p.m., Tues.-Sat. Info: 
447-0564. 

• Sept. 6-17: Off-Stage Voices. 

• Sept. 27-Oct. 1 : The Wake-Up 
Club. 

Stratton Arts Festival. Arts, 
crafts, activities. Stratton Mt. 

Info: 297-2200. 

• Sept. 11-Oct 16. 

Brunch Witłi Bach. Noon, Vt. 
College Hall Chapel, Montpelier. 
Info: 223-8740. 

• Sept. 18: Central Vt. Brass 
Quintet. 

• Oct. 23: Elaine Greenfield, 
pianist. 

• Nov. 20: Vt. Opera Theater. 

The Green Mt. Flyer. Scenie fo¬ 
liage train, Bellows Falls, Ches¬ 
ter, Ludlow. Info: 463-3069. 

• Sept. 17, 24; Oct. 1, 8 . 

Lamoille County Players. Hyde 

Park Opera House. 8 p.m. Info: 
253-7321. 

• Sept. 23-25; Sept. 30-Oct. 1-2: 
Sound of Musie. 

• Nov. 3-5: Bus Stop. 

Wildlife Art Exhib. & Sale. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. V.I.N.S., Woodstock. 
Info: 457-2779. 

• Sept. 24-Oct. 10: 

Vt. Studio School, Johnson. 

Thurs.-Sun. Noon-5 p.m. Info: 
635-2727. 

• Sept. 25-Oct. 28: Juried Art 
Show. 



Champlain Yalley Expo. Essex 
Jct. Info: 878-5545. Aug. 29- 
Sepr. 5. 

Yt. State Fair. Rutland. Info: 775- 
5200. Sept. 2-11. 

Guilford Fair. Info: 254-5846. 
Sept. 5. 

Tunbridge World’s Fair. Info: 

889-3311. Sept. 15-18. 

Peru Fair. Pig roast. Info: 362- 
2100. Sept. 24. 

Yt. State Grange Fair. Brook- 
field. Info: 325-3196. Sept. 24-25. 
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PRIVATE 
VI EW 


E aul Ickovic'S photographs are a gentle, some- 
times whimsical, often moving commentary on 
:he world he sees around him. This photograph 
: late Albert Chase was madę, the photographer 
"a few years ago when we were neighbors in 
Middlesex, and I used to buy my wood from him. ,/ Chase 
and his family were very private people, according to Ick- 
ovic. "He was a very sweet man, but if he didn't know 
who you were and you showed up at his house, he might 
greet you with a shotgun in hand." Despite his shyness, 
Chase was completely cooperative about being photo- 
graphed, Ickovic recalls. "It turned out to be the only 
chance I got to photograph him. I got only one roli of film." 
The photo, from Ickovic's book, Kafka’s Grave and Other 
Stones (Okapi Editions), is reproduced courtesy of the pho¬ 
tographer and the Witkin Gallery in New York City. 
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Heading down the road at the height 
of autumn in West Milton. 
Photograph by Paul O. Boisoert. 













































